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ALPINE WANDERINGS.' 


HE typical Alpine Clubman has been 
somewhere described by Anthony 
Trollope as cherishing in his bosom, through 
the ten months in each year in which his 
business debars him from his favorite pur- 
suit, an ever-gnawing desire for the beloved 
mountains. 

The enthusiastic scaler of Alpine peaks, 
whose recent adventures are now under no- 
tice, confesses that whenever, as he often 
does, he vents 

. . “an inward groan, 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne,” 


L 


the Riffel or Bell Alp begins to pall upon 
my senses; the pine-woods and chalets to 
remind me against my will of a German box 
of toys. I sigh for the opal-colored waves 
of atmosphere which are beating up against 
the southern slopes of the mountains, for the 
soft and varied foliage, the frescoed walls, 
and far-gleaming campaniles of Italy.” 

An Italian valley suggests to the average 
solid and phlegmatic Englishman not the 
glorious glow of summer, and a profusion of 
purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries, 





but fever, cholera, and similar dire infections. 


THE DISGRAZIA, FROM THE BERNINA GROUP. 


it isaccompanied, as in Keats’s sonnet, by “a ; Let us take one of the many mountain-vil- 


languishing desire for skies Italian.” His 
bright recollections owe as much to Italian 
valleys as to snowy peaks. He says: “ After 
aweek of hard campaigning at Zermatt, or 
in the Oberland, the keen, colorless air of 





"Italian Alps: Sketches in the Mountains of Tici- 
no, Lombardy, the Trentino, and Venetia. By Doug- 
las Freshfield, Author of “ Travels in the Caucasus 
and Bashan,” and Editor of the Alpine Yournal. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1875, 





lages of Italy described by our author with 
a certain sober repression, as if unwilling to 
unbridle enthusiasm, yet with a passionate 
zest. As the traveler draws near the first 
scattered houses of Bignasco, the mountains 
suddenly break open and reveal a vision of 
the most exquisite and harmonious beauty. 
The waters at his feet are transparent 
depths, of a color half sapphire and half em- 
erald—indescribable ; another moment the 








eye is taken away unconsciously, so that 
every glance becomes a fresh surprise. In 
the foreground, on either bank of the stream, 
are frescoed walls and mossy house-roofs ; 
beyond is a summer-house supported by pil- 
lars and a_heavily-laden peach-orchard lit 
with a blaze of sunflowers. At the gate of 
Val Bavona a white village glistens from 
amid its vineyards. Sheer above it two bold 
granite walls rise out of the verdure, and 
form the entrance to a long avenue of great 
mountain-shapes. Behind these foremost 
masses the hills fall valleyward in noble and 


perfectly harmonious lines. Each upper cliff 
flows down into a slope of chestnut-muffled 
bowlders in a curve, the classical beauty of 
which is repeated by the vine-tendrils at its 
feet. In the distance the snows of the Baso- 
dine, seen through the sunny haze, gleam 
like a golden halo on the far-off head of the 
mountain. 

Human interest lends its final charm to 
the picture. With fading daylight come 
the swinging torches and low chant of the 
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priests, carrying the Host to some parting | 


soul. In the morning light of early day, 
white-robed processions, with banners and 


music of bells, emerge from the dark, vine- | 


clad villages, and pour like a wave of living 
brightness over the high-arched bridges. 

The combination of the rocks and trees 
in the Italian Alps touches the senses with a 
rare and subtile pleasure. The dark, bold 
outlines of the precipices hanging over the 
luxuriant but untamed loveliness of the val- 
leys appeal to the emotions with a strong 
sense of contrast. Among the stupendous 
mountain-landscapes of Switzerland, one is 
stricken with awe. Here the heart finds 
vent in a cry of delight. The strength of 
granite is covered with the grace of southern 
foliage —a rich mantle of chestnuts and 
beeches, fringed with maize and vines, em- 
broidered with delicate traceries of fern. 

The industry of centuries has built nar- 
row staircases from shelf to shelf of the 
rocks, and the houses are often perched on 
apparently inaccessible places. Even the 
wiry little cows have learned to climb the 
steep steps in their daily ascent to the moun- 
tain-pastures. 

In these far-away mountain-vales the 
people are as patriarchal in their simplicity 
as the Bedouin in the parched deserts of 
the East. Simple-hearted and guileless, they 
lay open their hearts, their emotions, and 
their superstitions, with the naiveté of chil- 
dren. The mountain-walls for them inclose 
the world and its interests. De Saussure, 
the French scientist, writes of an ancient, 
with whom he passed the night on one of 
his excursions: “ What was my surprise 
when the baillie told me that, though it was 
long since he had had any letter from the 
other side of the Alps, he should be happy 
to make any reply to questions which I 
might ask. At the same time he showed me 
an old black seal, and this was to be the ora- 
cle which answered all his questions. He 
held ‘in his hand a string, to the end of 
which the seal was attached, and he dangled 
the seal thus fastened in the centre of a 
drinking-glass. Little by little the trembling 
of the hand communicated to the thread and 
seal a motion which made the latter strike 
against the sides of the tumbler. The num- 
ber of these blows indicated the answer to 
the question which the person who held the 
string had in his mind. He assured me, 
with the seriousness of profound conviction, 
that he knew by this means not only every- 
thing that was going on at home, but also 
the elections for the Council of Basle, and the 
number of votes each one got. He ques- 
tioned me on the object of my travels, and, 
after showing me on the almanac the age 
which common chronology gives the world, 
asked me what I thought of it. I told him 
that my observations of the mountains taught 
me to look on the world as somewhat older. 
‘Ah!’ he answered with triumph, ‘ my seal 
had already told me so, because the other 
day I had the patience to count the blows 
while reflecting on the world’s age, and I 
found it to be four years older than set down 
in the almanac.’” 

Here in these primitive mountain-villages 
are still found traces of the great wave of 


Italian art which spread over the country in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In the 
tower of Bignasco Mr. Freshfield found an 
humble chapel, the gates of which were only 


held by a withered nosegay. Most of the | 
| the slopes, shaded by walnut and chestnut 


frescoes of the interior were villainous daubs, 
but the pattern of the child’s dress in the 
central picture, and the strength in the fig- 
ures and faces on the side-walls, bore witness 
to the time when Italy burst into such splen- 
did power in the pictorial art. One of the 
most suggestive thoughts which feed the im- 
agination of the traveler grows out of the 
union of these traces of the past glories of 
Italy with the majestic strength and beauty 
of the mountains, which remain ever young, 
the same now as when Titian, Raphael, and 
Angelo painted, and sent forth a throng of 
pupils and imitators to the remotest corners 
of the Italian nationalities. 

The energy and enterprise shown by the 
people of the obscure communes in open- 
ing and improving means of communication 
everywhere excite admiration. It is not only 
in such great works as the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel or the coast railway from Nice to 
Spez, but in the country roads of the re- 
mote valleys, that the traveler finds evidence 
of the survival of the Roman tradition and 
genius for road-making. The pride taken 
in the construction of -difficult pavés over 
the rugged steeps contrasts favorably with 
the sloth so often shown by municipalities in 
more favored portions of the world. This is 
very well illustrated in the Val Verzasca, 
which opens out of the great Val Maggia, 
one of the most beautiful portions of the 
Italian Alps. To this extreme corner of the 
mountains civilization advances in the shape 
of a road, which has been carried up from 
the lake at the expense of over fifteen thou- 
sand pounds sterling, shared between the 
cantonal government and the communes. 
The engineers made no needless ascent, but 
at the cost of cuttings, embankments, and 
lofty bridges, carried out their purpose in the 
most thorough manner. The workmanship 
of this remote track bears comparison with 
most of the great highways of Europe. Its 
results practically, however, illustrate the 
proverb of the ass taken to the water's brink. 
The peasantry, like the Arabs who stick to 
their old camels’-tracks and persistently ig- 
nore the magnificent road built by the French 
over Mount Lebanon, avoid the broad stones 
of the highway. 

The gorge of Val Verzasca opens on the 
broad surface of the Lago Maggiore, the 
most beautiful of the Italian lakes in the 
opinion of our author, for it has the essential 
quality of shining spaciousness in connection 
with its other charms. In narrow, many- 
winding lakes, the multitude of straight 
shore-lines is apt to cut off harshly all the 
mountain-shapes, and to be an offense to the 
eye, which would be better contented with 
the accidents of a green valley than with 
the smooth water-floor. The landscapes of 
Como, fascinating in their rapid changes, 
now picturesque and gay, now wild and se- 
| vere, are too confined and crowded for per- 





| alike the heart and brain. 





nificent mountains rise peak over peak around 
the valley, clad in the dense greenery of lime 
and chestnut, sweeping back from the shores 
in lovely plains covered with maize-fields and 
dotted with spacious, well - built towns ; on 


groves, a score of brilliant, whitewashed vil- 
lages—the whole a happy oasis crowded with 
life and cultivation, blest with the gifts of 
mountain and plains, the fresh Alpine breeze 
and water, and the sun and fertility of Lom. 
bardy. To lend the final charm of all, the 
shining spaciousness of the lake stretches its 
bright waters, looking like a great jewel set 
in the framework of the hills. 

Not less beautiful than the landscapes of 
the Val Maggia are the peaks and passes of 
Val Masino. To the crowd which carelessly 
wanders over Europe, and spends most of 
its time at the watering-places of St.-Moritz 
or Pontresina, these mountains are almost 
unknown. Yet, had they eyes to see, they 
might often be attracted by the vision of two 
square towers rising far above the blue lakes 
and the green ridges, shining like an en- 
chanted keep through the warm haze of 
Italy. These are indeed the ramparts of 
paradise, for on the farther side they look 
down on the gardens of Lake Como. Inac- 
cessible on three sides except to pedestrians, 
this valley will probably remain for a long 


| time a sure refuge for the misanthropic 


climber, driven away from the better-known 
peaks by the exactions of guides and the 
clatter of vulgar tourists. The mountains 
of Val Masino offer some very pretty prob- 
lems to the ambitious Alpine Clubman. 
Among these is the splendid peak of the 
Punta Trubinesca. Only granite could show 
such a tremendous block free from flaw or 
joint, and hopeless to the most fly-like 
climber. Its broad, gray precipices are as 
smooth as if they had been planed, and ap- 
parently offer no foothold, no crevices or 
shelves, to facilitate ascent. 

Before, however, the Punta Trubinesca is 
reached by the adventurous climbers, there 
are dangerous ice-falls to be overcome, con- 
sisting sometimes of hard ice, sometimes of 
closely-compacted snow. In the ice the 
rifts are long, narrow, and frequent; the 
snow opens in wider but less continuous 
chasms, sinks in great holes like chalk-pits, 
and throws up huge blocks and towers, which 
the sun melts into the most fantastic shapes. 
Huge rents often cross the glacier, calling for 
the axe and the rope. The passage over one 
of these cracks oftentimes causes’ an hour's 
hard work. An extract from Mr. Fresh- 
field’s description of these minor perils of 
Alpine adventure —for, be it remembered, 
they are only preliminary to the actual at- 
tack on the peak—will give an idea of what 
the ardent cragsman has to surmount in his 
fascinating but dangerous pursuit : 


“The Bondasca Glacier above where we 
struck it was riven by a network of small cr 
vasses. Some could be jumped, and the larger 


| clefts were generally bridged, and thanks to 4 
| sharp night’s frost the arches were in good bear- 
| ing order. With occasional step-cutting and 
fect beauty. Lago Maggiore presents all the | S . ; . < 
| elements of a perfect picture, which satisfies | 
A maze of mag- | 


frequent zigzags we got clear of the thickest 
labyrinth and stood victorious on the upper snow- 
fields. They rose before us in a succession of 
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frozen banks to a well-defined gap flanked by | 


two snow-hummocks. The western was con- 
nected by a long curtain of rock with the Punta 
Trubinesca. After skirting the highest snow- 
bowl, we crossed the deep moat which marks the 
point where the true mountain-form rises out of 
the folds of its snowy vestment, and in a moment 
more stood on the crest of a curling wave, fringed 
with icicles for spray. 


‘“ Where we had expected to see only the. 


rock-surrounded basin of the Val dei Bagni, we 
looked down on a deep, long valley, running 
southward toward the Val Tellina. 

“The last man had not set foot on the ice 
when Francois disappeared to his shoulders be- 
neath the surface. Looking through the hole he 
had made we could <zppreciate the use of the 
rope. A dark-green chasm, some thirty feet 
wide, yawned beneath us, its depths scarcely vis- 
ible in the light thus suddenly let in upon them. 
The glacier we were descending fell away steep- 
ly, and became so broken and troublesome that 
we tried the rocks on the left. The change was 
for the worse, and we soon came back and cut 
our way through the difficulties. 

“As soon as the rocks ceased to be precipi- 
tous we took to them again. But they were not 
pleasant footing. We found ourselves committed 
toa slope of bowlders so shockingly loose that 
the slightest provocation sent half a dozen rolling 
from under our feet, and piled at so high an 
angle that when once started they bounded away 
at a pace which promised to take them straight 
to the valley. In such places an impetuous 
companion always insists on stopping to take off 
his gaiters and then following at a run. You 
have scarcely missed him before his return is an- 
nounced by a whole volley of grape rattling 
about your ears, while a playful shout warns you 
to make way for a hundred-pounder bowlder 
which is ricochetting down on your heels with 
the force of a cannon-ball. Then your friend 
comes up with a pleased air, as much as to say, 
‘Didn’t I come down that well ?’ and it is hard 
not to remonstrate with him in language the use 
of which should be restricted to divines.” 


Just before reaching San Martino near 
the foot of the peak, the party came upon 
the stupendoys bowlder known to the peas- 
ants as the Sasso di'Remeno, This block is 
the great natural curiosity of the Val Massi- 
no, the biggest fallen bowlder of the Alps. 
The dimensions are two hundred and fifty 
feet in length, one hundred and twenty feet 
in breadth, and one hundred and forty feet 
in height, or as tall as an average church- 
tower, and large enough to fill up many a 
London square. Legend tells nothing about 
this block, though the peasants believe it was 
dropped by the devil in one of his terrestrial 
excursions for mischief. 

The Punta Trubinesca had been pro- 
nounced by not a few experienced Alpine 
climbers as inaccessible. It proved, however, 
to be another example of the old truth, that 
danger and difficulty often vanish when 
looked squarely in the face. On reaching 
the base of the peak, around which ran a 
smooth cliff some two hundred feet in height, 
there was no breach visible. Still there was 
one spot not easily seen, the head of the 
glacier over which they were to tread. As 
they mounted the easy banks of ice the se- 
¢ret of the mountain was suddenly revealed. 
A snow-gully of moderate slope led around 
the ridge, and in half an hour more the cliff 
was outflanked and they were on the crest 
of the chain looking down an awful preci- 





pice into Val Bondasca. 
alone remained. It rose in a broad siab of 
granite. But a convenient crack soon solved 
the difficulty. They were now at the foot 
of the turret so clearly seen from St.-Mo- 
ritz. They turned it by its southern side, 
and then with their hands in their pockets 
walked quietly up a broad terrace of mingled 
snow and rock. The neighboring peaks had 
already sunk below them, a smooth, shining 
surface between. One of the party ex- 
claimed, “ Voila Como!” Francisco, the 
chief guide, replied, “ Voici le sommet.” It 
was just mid-day. Four hours and a half 
had disposed of the terrible Trubinesca, 
and added one more to the very lengthy list 
of Alpine impostors. The distant panorama 
was marred by clouds, and its beauties thus 
somewhat blurred, but the near prospect 
proved one of the most superb of Alpine 
views. 

There were two sights not to be seen 
from any other snowy peak—a large portion 
of Lago di Como, the coyest of Alpine lakes, 
and, what was still more remarkable, the 
whole course of both sides of an Alpine car- 
riage-road, Italy and Switzerland in the same 
glance. At their feet lay the forests and vil- 
lages of a noble valley, Italian chestnuts 
and white campaniles. Among them glit- 
tered the thin streak of a carriage-road, as 
it climbed corkscrew - fashion above the 
woods and waterfalls. Then the eye swept 
past pine-fringed lakes,.and up the bracing 
heights of St.-Moritz, every house in which 
was distinguishable through the glasses, 

An attempt soon after to scale the Mon- 
te della. Disgrazia did not meet with the 
same success. Soon after midnight our tour- 
ist and Frangois, his guide, set out under a 
cloudy sky which gave no certain indication 
of the day which was to follow. The clouds 
were thin, but likely to bring on a powerful 
wind, an accompaniment of glacier climbing 
which. no mountaineer, however bold, alto- 
gether likes, since some of the most appalling 
disasters have grown out of the effects of the 
terrible blasts which rake down the moun- 
tain-sides. The rocks proved easy till they 
came to an ice-trough, succeeded by huge 
teeth and ribs. Over and around these Fran- 
gois cut steps, and with much difficuly and 
not a little danger, for there was a vast gap- 
ing chasm to receive them in case of slip- 
ping, they struggled on to the huge glacier 
of hard, black ice beyond. It took nearly an 
hour of careful crawling to cross, and on at- 
taining the ridge, a furious wind met them 
in the teeth, which promised danger. The 
guide was very dubious about proceeding, 
and his doubts were not to be wondered at, 
when the moral strain of his peculiar posi- 
tion is considered—alone with a “ monsieur” 
on a cathedral roof of ice. The best guides 
have too much imagination to be merely ani- 
mally brave, and feel acutely the responsibil- 
ity of their business. A single false step, 
and he might not be able to hold his charge. 
So, with a sharp pang on the part of our am- 
bitious climber, the peak, which, maugre ac- 


cident, was only half an hour distant, was | 


given up. Mr. Freshfield denies, though, 


| that the Disgrazia with any properly-consti- 
tuted party is a difficult peak to climb in the | 


The final ridge | 





right kind of weather. With freshly-fallen 
snow more than half the difficulty and dan- 
ger vanishes. 

One of the most remarkable peaks in the 
Alps of Lombardy is the Presanella, which 
our author had long desired to conquer. The 
time at last came, and, after many delays, 
one starry, bright evening found the party at 
the foot of the great height long despaired 
of, no longer shrouded in mist, but sharp cut 
against the darkening sky. It presented an 
apparently level wall turreted at either end. 
The western tower was of rugged rock; the 
eastern, more massive and snow-clad, rising 
in the centre to a sharp, shining point, evi- 
dently the true cima of the mountain, They 
found a rude shelter for the night in a shep- 
herd’s hut, whose occupants received them 
kindly. Logs were piled on the fire, and as 
the blaze rose a horned monster with gleam- 
ing eyes was seen gazing at them from the 
upper gloom. It was only a patriarchal goat 
stabled in one of the lofts of the chaéet. 

At 3 A. M. the beaming moon was bright 
enough to guide their steps along the zigzag 
of a well-marked track leading to the rocky 
waste, furrowed and polished by glacial ac- 
tion, which lay above the head of the glen. 
They took the direct course over the ice. 
The valley at their feet was already bathed 
in golden light, but the early rays still left 
the snows they came about to attack un- 
touched, Over the slippery crust of the gla- 
cier they crawled with catlike care, cutting 
steps with ice-axes every few feet, until they 
gained. the safer snows of the upper level. 
Here they could see the nature of the work 
before them. From the western extremity 
of the wall a ridge receded, ending toward 
Val di Genova in a snow-dome., The sec- 
ondary peak, with the rock -turret at the 
angie, and the sharp eastern crest, made up 
the three summits which gave the name of 
“Il Triplice” to the mountain, The only 
practicable route seemed to, be to cross the 
lowest point in the ridge. and then gain the 
highest peak by the back of the snow-wall. 
One of the Italian attendants scouted the 
idea. The final conclusion was to try the 
first plan, and they walked. briskly over the 
face of the glacier,,soon reaching the ice- 
fields which inclose Val di Genova. Here 
the real attack on the mountain began. The 
ascent now led over steep slopes of snow, 
broken by great rifts, and icicled, fringed 
vaults, some of which were difficult and dan- 
gerous in the extreme. A glorious view 
spread before them. In the foreground lay 
the unknown glaciers of the Adamello. The 
Ortler and the Bernina ridges towered in 
the middle view, and on the horizon glowed 
Monte Rosa and the Saas Graat. Away in 
the distance the Graian peaks melted in the 
saffron sky. 

The deep moat crossed, a stout scramble 
over steps hewn with the axes carried the 
party to the ridge. Great was the anxiety to 
see the other side, for on the steepness of 
the back of the wall success depends. Intense 
then was the satisfaction of those below when 
Francois, far in advance, shouted, “ Bien, 
tout est facile.” The semicircle inclosed be- 
tween these summits of the Presanella was 
filled by the snow-fields of an extensive gla- 
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cier which flowed away to the southwest. 
coping of snow overhung the edge of the 
wall, from which the snow dislodged by their 
alpenstocks was whirled down a thousand 
feet of sheer precipice on the glacier beneath. 
Mr. Freshfield’s picture of the rest of the 
ascent is sufficiently vivid to warrant the use 
of his own language : 


**Our hopes of immediate success now met | 
| Here we had to wriggle across an awkward bowl- 


with one of those checks, so frequent in the 
Alps, which test most severely the moral endur- 
ance needed, much more than physical strength, 
in a good mountaineer. 
turned into hard ice ; each step had to be won 
patiently by the axe. Careless or inefficient work 
might have led to an awkward tumble ; an at- 
tempt such as a tyro would probably have made 
to make use of the snow coping would have in- 
evitably resulted in sudden disaster. 
sitions amateurs without guides most often fail. 


The crest suddenly 


In such po- | 


off, and the process began again. At last the 


| wearisome task was done, and we all stepped 
| gladly on to a little snow-platform, about half of 


which was occupied by a huge, cup-shaped cre- 
vasse. The final peak alone now remained to be 
conquered. ‘Encore dix pas seulement,’ said 
Francois, and he hacked away as if it was his 


first step. We cut across a steep ice-slope, and | 
| in five minutes stood upon some broken rocks 


which ran up the southern face of the mountain. 


der ; and our porter, who had insisted on throw- 
ing off the rope, was fain to be reattached. By 
a vigorous haul we cut short his hesitation and 
drew him half-way over, but there he stuck cling- 
ing on to the rock with all his limbs spread out 
in different directions, like a distressed starfish. 
At last some one went back and stretched out a 


helping hand ; then, aggravated by the delay, we | 
| ings from the low-lying Val Rendena to the 


made a rush at the last rocks, and in a few mo- 


ments were treading down the virgin snows at | 





closed glens at the base. The mountain is 
best pictured to the imagination by an enor- 
mous white cloth unevenly laid upon a table, 
and its shining skirts hanging over, here and 
there, the dark, massive supports. Such is the 
idea of the Adamello, with its snow-plains, 
rocky buttresses, and overhanging glaciers, as 
seen from above. 

The Val di Genova leaves behind it an 
impression as vivid and lasting as any of the 
more famous scenes of the Alps or the Pyre- 
nees. It is in one aspect a trench cut eight 
thousand feet deep between the opposite 
masses of the Adamello and Presanella, 
From another and perhaps truer point of 
view it is a winding staircase leading bya 
succession of abrupt flights and level land- 


crowning heights of the Adamello itself. In 








It is rare to find a party of whom some member | 


will not utter an impatient exclamation, or sug- 
gest some tempting but unwise expedient to gain 
time ; it is rarer still to find a leader who will act 
as a good guide invariably does—refuse to pay 
the slightest heed to such murmurs in his rear. 
Yet, if he listens to them, he will learn sooner or 
later the truth of a line which ought to be em- 
blazoned on every Alpine climber’s mantelpiece : 
‘ Hasty climbers oft do fall!’ 

‘* We advanced but slowly along our labored 
way. Once the porter was sent to the front, but 
after cutting some half-dozen steps he retired 
again of his own accord to the rear, informing 
us, in passing, that he ‘could do no more.’ He 
accordingly reserved all his strength for frequent 


ejaculations respecting the impossibility of at- | 
taining the top under at least eight hours! Fran- | 


gois had all the work to do, and for the next two 
hours and a half he did it manfully. Hack! 
hack ! went the axe, till a step was hewn out; 
then with a final flourish the loose ice was cleared 


THE HEAD OF VAL DI GENOVA. 


which we had so long and wistfully looked up. 
The actual top was a snow-crest lying as a cap 
on the brow of the cliff, which faces Val di Sole. 
The ascent from the hut had taken eight hours, a 
long climb for a mountain of only eleven thou- 
sand six hundred and eighty-eight feet.” 


From the summit the Adamello spreads 
itself out in such nearness and completeness 
as to allow of a ready insight into its char- 
acter. It is a huge block, large enough to 
supply material for half a dozen mountains. 
For a length and breadth of many miles the 
ground never falls below nine thousand five 
hundred feet. Vast snow - fields feed gla- 
ciers pouring to every point of the compass. 
The highest peaks are merely slight eleva- 
tions on the rim of their extended plain. 
Seen from within mere hummocks, from with- 
out they are magnificent mountains, falling 
in great precipices toward the wild, glacier- 


| the vailey there are four such flights or steps, 


locally called “scale,” each the cause of a 
noble waterfall ; the fifth step closes the val- 
ley proper, and the fall that pours over it is 
of ice, the flashing tongue of the great Man- 
dron Glacier. The last step divides the gla- 
cier from the snow-region, and is partially 


| smoothed out by the vast frozen masses which 
| slide over it, as a rapid is concealed bya 


| the display of waterfalls. 


swollen flood. Besides the falls of the Sarca 
in the bottom of the valley, the meltings of 
two great ice-fields have to find a way down 
its precipitous sides. 

Here Nature has a great opportunity for 
Many of these are 
glaciers, but others shine and sparkle like 
silver in the distance. The descent on the 
opposite side from that which the party & 
cended afforded still more striking glimpse 
of the splendors of Alpine scenery. 
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FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL, 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” ‘‘ WAL- 
TER’S WORD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER II. 
TEACHER AND PUPIL. 


THERE are, no doubt, attractions of a 
sentimental kind that cling to fine old coun- 
try-houses, with which no other habitation 
can compare. “I like your England only 
pretty well,” observed an American lady to 
me on one occasion; “but I do love her 
ruins.” Historical association was what her 
own land did not possess, and she valued it 
accordingly ; and, indeed, it has charms for 
most of us. It is something to dwell under 
the same roof which has sheltered Queen 
Elizabeth in her progress, or Charles IT. in his 
wanderings, and perhaps even to sleep in the 
same bed that was once occupied by the roy- 
al martyr. . But there are objections to these 
stately ancestral homes which make them 
more pleasant to “go over” as a tourist, 
with a half-crown in your hand destined for 
the housekeeper, than to reside in as a guest. 
The rooms are stuffy, and the ventilation 
most observable in draughts under the 
doors ; the windows are small, and do not 
conveniently open ; there is generally a re- 
puted ghost or two—which, however much 
we laugh at in broad daylight, is apt to ap- 
peal more strongly to the imagination when 
we are lying awake, during the small hours, 
in an antiquated four-poster. Lastly, the 
“castle,” or “ hall,” or “ tower,” or whatever 
imposing name it may bear, though generally 
what the auctioneers term “ finely situate,” 
is by no means always placed in the most 
picturesque spot of those which its extensive 
lands afford for building purposes. In the 
good old times, when everybody was for in- 
terfering with his neighbor, or for avoiding 
being interfered with, the architect of the pe- 
riod was more intent upon preserving the 
personal safety of his employer, and making 
him inaccessible to the general public, than 
in providing him with an attractive outlook ; 
and we often sigh, as we contemplate some 
stately home, moat-ringed—as though wed- 
ded to Old Time himself—“ Oh, why was it 
not built there or here?” It is for these 
reasons that I would rather be a guest—for in 
my wildest dreams I have never pictured my- 
self as the proprietor thereof—at some mod- 


em mansion, though owned perchance by 


4 city millionaire of yesterday, than be en- 
tertained in what I have heard a certain gilt 
but irreverent youth—himself the lord of 
such a feudal residence—term a “ ghost-box.” 
I can fancy few pleasures more solid and sat- 
isfactory than that of going about this fair 
land, with a hundred thousand pounds or so 


in one’s pocket, looking out for an estate | 


with an eligible site to build a house upon 


| exactly, save in some particulars which his 
| riches easily enabled him to make conform- 

able to it. It had been built but a few years 
| by one who had risen on the flood of fortune 
only to be dragged down with its ebb, and 
yet it had no objectionable trace of newness. 
How could it do so, indeed, when the flinty 
bowels of old Bleabarrow had supplied its 
walls, up which the creepers had been as 
prompt to climb as heath and wild-flower 
were to deck the crags themselves. 

There was an affinity between stone and 
plant at Riverside Hall, which I have seen 
nowhere else, and which made the whole edi- 
fice less like a production of art than Nature. 
Vet art, and that of the most modern kind, 
was everywhere visible about it, from the 
divan-like billiard-room, with its electric 
marking-board, to the gilt gas-lamps mark- 
ing the garden-path that led to where the 
steam-yacht was housed—a boat-house like a 
Chinese palace. The lamps were by no 
means superfluous, though the steam-yacht 
might certainly have been termed so, since it 
was only after much rain that the Nathay 
would admit of its reaching Bleabarrow 
Mere, under pretense of navigating the wa- 
ters of which that ambitious vessel had been 
purchased ; but the sailing-yacht, which the 
Chinese palace also contained, in addition to 
a half-dozen pleasure-skiffs, was often put in 
requisition ; and, after.a late picnic or pro- 
tracted voyage, the miniature lighthouse at 
the head of the boat-landing was useful 
enough, and the lamps beside the winding 
pathway saved many a bed of costly flowers 
from invasion and damage. 

The house was built upon elevated ground 
that gradually sloped up to it from the river ; 
but at its back, and sheltering it from the 
north and east, a hill arose, so high that it 
could almost be termed a mountain, and yet 
so fertile that great trees grew almost to its 
summit, beneath which the insatiable sheep 
cropped the rich grass ; while, lower down, 
clumps of tame deer wandered from shade to 
shade with twinkling ears. The whole place 
without and within displayed that perfection 
and wholeness which is only possible in a 
country-residence when its possessor has large 
supplies of ready money. It was Mr. Camp- 
den’s boast that, if anything went amiss from 
the bursting of the kitchen boiler to the break- 
ing of a window-pane, the mischief was re- 
paired upon the instant. 

“Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail -clad 
men,” might not indeed wait “the beck of 
the warders ten ;” nor “thirty steeds, both 
fleet and wight,” stand “saddled in stable 
day and night,” as the poet tells us “ was the 
custom in Branksome Hall ;” but there were 
steeds and serving-men in plenty at River- 
side ; and man and horse were dispatched to 
the county-town with equal speed, and cer- 
tainly on much less emergencies than were 
wont to send them forth from that border 
tower. No guest ever had it brought home 





after one’s own fancy, or, perhaps still better, | 
to purchase one ready built. George Camp- 
den, a fortunate man in many things, had | don could produce. Even the lettuces in the 


been lucky enough to find in Riverside a 
teady-made residence that suited his taste 


to him that he was sojourning at a country- 
house from the occurrence of an inconven- 
ience that extended beyond the hour ; while 
every luxury was supplied to him that Lon- 


salads were almost as good (though, if there 
was a weak point in the Riverside commis- 





sariat, it was that which is common to all 
country-places whatsoever — the lettuces) as 
those bought in Covent Garden itself ; while 
the asparagus was infinitely better. Not a 
bottle of champagne was ever opened that 
had not been duly iced. The daily papers 
arrived by express at half-past four from the 
nearest railway-station, and from it was a 
branch telegraph to the Hall, by which the 
morning news came down, and was found 
upon the breakfast-table by the earliest riser. 
The guests of the house descended to that 
meal at any time they pleased, or, if they 
preferred it, had it served to them in their 
own apartments ; but the hours for lunch and 
dinner were absolutely fixed (as they must 
be if the cook is to respect his art), and were 
stated on a printed card, and hung up in ev- 
ery bedroom, as prices are at hotels. The 
wheel of existence was made, in short, to 
move so smoothly at Riverside that you for- 
got the mechanism of strap and cog that are 
in general so plainly visible, and were apt to 
take that as a matter of course which was in 
reality the result of infinite pains and pro- 
vision. When you shifted your quarters, it 
is true your mistake was immediately recti- 
fied ; but it was said, and said truly, by those 
who had experience in such matters, that to 
be a guest with the Campdens “ spoiled you” 
for visiting anywhere else. 

What gave Riverside an advantage, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, in such a compar- 
ison, was, that it stood almost alone in being 
essentially’ a summer residence. Although 
the estate was large, there was little game 
upon it, and that little, the proprietor being 
no sportsman, was not preserved. Hence, 
when the house was at its fullest, other coun- 
try-mansions were standing empty, their fash- 
ionable owners having gone on the Conti- 
nent or yachting in the, Mediterranean ; and 
when the hunter’s horn or the whirring wing 
of the pheasant sounded its recall, River- 
side in its turn became vacant of. guests, and 
the Campdens came up to town for the win-. 
ter months. Sometimes their daughter Mary 
would precede them -by a few weeks, which 
she would spend with the Daltons in Cardi- 
gan Place ; and sometimes she would tarry 
behind them to enjoy “the season” a little 
longer under the auspices of the same hostess. 

The two families, though they called 
themselves cousins, were only distantly re- 
lated, but they lived in great familiarity and 
friendship ; Kate Dalton, in particular, felt 
almost as much at home at Riverside as be- 
neath her father’s roof, and especially on the 
present occasion, when her “ belongings,” as 
she called them, were her fellow-guests. She 
had often staid there alone, just as Mary 
Campden —her dearest friend, though she 
was her senior by two years—had staid at 
Cardigan Place ; but the fact was, she was 
never quite happy when away from her fam- 
ily. Her mother, whom she adored, was her- 
self in delicate health, while her sister Jenny 
was a confirmed invalid, afflicted with a sort 
of chronic neuralgia, which at times made 
any movement of the limbs intolerable ; and 
Kate was eager to do her share of tendance, 
and also to take Tony off their hands during 
his holidays, whose animal spirits, though he 
was far from physically strong, were at times 
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not a little “ trying.” It was from their moth- 
er that the children, doubtless, all inherited 
their delicacy of constitution, for Mr. Dalton 
was never known to have had “ anything the 
matter with him,” in wind or limb: but for 


a certain nervous and impulsive tempera- | 


ment, which was common to them all, they 
had to thank, or to blame, their father. 
Under an appearance of the most perfect 
sang-froid, it was asserted by those who 
ought to have known him best, that John 
Dalton concealed a sensitive and passionate 


nature, and that though he was the most | 


popular man of his day in clubs and on busi- 
ness committees—two very different charac- 
ters rolled into one—he could show “a deuce 
of a temper” when displeased. As his wife 
and children evidently loved him to excess, 
however, it is charitably to be believed that 
these paroxysms, if he really did indulge in 
them, were rare and short-lived. He has not 
yet arrived upon the scene in person, but we 
may make some guess at his character from 
a specimen of his correspondence, perhaps. 

The morning letters, dispatched in a pri- 
vate bag by express from Bleabarrow, arrived 
early at the Hall, and having been taken out 
of their repository by Mr. Marks, the butler, 
were carried up to their respective owners. 

“ There is a letter from master, ma’am,” 
observed Mrs. Dalton’s maid, as she entered 
her apartment, and laid the missive in ques- 
tion on the dressing-table, at which that lady 
was already seated. It was perhaps imper- 
tinent in Lucy to say as much, but she has 
been many years in her mistress’s service, 
and is well acquainted with all her ways, and 
even with some of her thoughts. She con- 
cludes, for example, that she has risen so 
early this morning from her anxiety to hear 
news of her absent husband ; and she is quite 
right in her surmise. Mrs. Dalton takes the 
letter quickly, and without any fashionable 
pretense of not being in a hurry to possess 
herself of the contents, yet opens it with a 
certain neatness of touch, of which charac- 
teristic no haste can deprive her. Nay, she 
even takes the opportunity of Lucy’s turning 


her back to set down the hot-water can, to | 


press the handwriting to her lips before read- 
ing it, like one saying grace before good food : 
“ Bampton, August 1st,” 


began the note, which was indeed but a hur- 
ried scrawl, 


“My DEAREST Love: You will see me 
to-morrow without fail ; I hope by the train 
that gets to Bleabarrow at 6.30. Holt was 
over-sanguine, it seems ; and they tell me, if 
I get in here at all, it will be a tight squeeze. 
The people are a roughish lot.” (Here the 


delicate pink fades from the wife’s cheek, as | 
when you suddenly remove the light with | 


which you are showing off your cup of egg- 
shell china; “Good Heavens, there is danger 
then!” she thinks.) “I have been solicit- 
ing their sweet voices for five hours to-day, at 
one place or another, and am dead sick of it, 
and as hoarse asa raven. The whole affair 
is what Julia would call ‘ quite too awful.’ I 
do not myself think I shall succeed, and un- 
happily it is of great importance that I 
should do so. Do not say anything to Holt 
of this, however. 








Kiss my dear ones for me, | 


and tell Jenny I found a fern for her—while 
I was out canvassing—which seems to me to 
be rare; but I dare say it will be at once de- 
tected by her learned eye to be something 


| communis. 


“T shall see you to-morrow, sweetheart, 
whether I shall have to be congratulated or 
consoled ; that is something ; but ‘ would it 


were supper-time and all were well !’ 


“ Ever yours, 
“JoHN DALTON. 
“ P. S—Don’t say a word to Holt, or any- 
body, of my misgivings.” 


Mrs. Dalton read this letter again and 
again. There were things in it that puzzled 
her, such as the reference to supper-time (“I 


| hope he is not hurting himself by taking 
suppers, which never agree with him,” was | 


her mental commentary upon that passage) ; 
but she knew those were not of importance : 
what gave er most uneasiness were the al- 
lusions to Mr. Holt, whose name was men- 


| tioned no less than three times. 


Mr. Holt was a stock-broker, as Kate had 


| told her friend ; but even if she could have 
| answered her general inquiry as to what a 


stock - broker was, which is doubtful, she 
could certainly not have explained the na- 


ture of the calling of Mr. Holt in particular. | 


Few persons, indeed, could have done so. 
His doings were by no means confined to 
scrip and share ; he had a finger in every pie 
from which “ plums” are picked ; and wher- 
ever there were wires, it was his aim to pull 
one. His influence over her husband, Mrs. 
Dalton was well aware, was great, though she 
did not know how it was obtained. It 
seemed to her very strange, and almost hu- 
miliating, that her John, who was so clever 
and brilliant, should allow himself to be per- 
suaded into this and that by such a blunt, 
plain man as Richard Holt, one rather 
younger than older than himself (though he 
did not look younger), and who had nothing 
to recommend him beyond a character for 
shrewdness. She would have been indignant 


with any one to whose opinion her husband | 


had deferred ; but the influence of this man 
was peculiarly obnoxious to her, since it had 
drawn him into business and politics, which 
she detested, because they took him so much 
from her and home. She had hitherto seen 
no other evil in them, and certainly no 
danger ; but a phrase in her husband’s 
letter, or rather a word in the phrase, had 
now excited her apprehensions. “I do not 


myself think I shall succeed” (that is, in | 


being elected for -Bampton); “and, unhap- 
pily, it is of great importance I should do so.” 
Of course it was important that John should 


get into Parliament, but why should he have 
written “unhappily, it is of great impor- | 


tance?” He was wont to write rapidly—to 
dash off his words, indeed, as fast as his pen 


could form them—but he rarely used an un- | 


fitting word, or a superfluous one. She had 
not thought so much of John’s becoming a 
senator as most wives equally devoted to 
their husbands would have done, but that 
was because she had so high an opinion of 


| his talents, reputation, and social position, 


that no adventitious distinction could, in her 
eyes, make him a greater man. 


| years. 








| to be so by everybody. 


It was sim- | 


ple in her to think so much of him, but it 
was singularly becoming. It had been once 
said by a very great reader of mankind—one 
who had studied “each mode of the lyre ” of 
human life, and had “ mastered them all,” 
that Mrs, John Dalton was “ the nicest wom- 
an in England ;” and, though that had been 
said at a time when she was one of the pret- 
tiest, her niceness had not departed with the 
It might almost have been said that 
her prettiness had remained with her also— 
as one sees her standing now, with that letter 
in her hand, but gazing thoughtfully through 
the opened window ; only “ prettiness ” could 
not have expressed that matured grace. Her 
once golden hair no longer ripples in bright 
waves, and is streaked here and there with 
silver ; her slight form has lost its comely 
outlines, and her whole appearance denotes 
fragility ; but the love-light in her eyes shines 
out as clearly as in her bridal days, and burns 
with that sacred flame which years of con- 
stancy and trial alone can give it, and which 
no loss nor cross can ever extinguish ; a saint 
as holy and as pure as any virgin of the clois- 
ter; a guardian angel set in the niche of 
home. 

She had not thought much, I say, of how 


| things might go at Bampton ; but now that 


she heard that they might go wunLafpily, her 
feelings changed, and the matter assumed 


| that “great importance,” though she knew 


not on what account, that it wore in her hus- 
band’s eyes. Every one said, and justly, how 
kind and unselfish Mrs. Dalton was; how 
tender to misfortune ; how gentle as well as 
liberal to the poor ; how ready and eager to 
heal family differences. She had been ap- 
pealed to more than once to intercede for a 


| spendthrift son, and once even for a runaway 
| daughter; and not in vain ; and yet she only 


lived for her husband and her children. Her 


| heart was open to all the world—it was difi- 


cult to close it against even the wicked ; but 
in her heart of hearts were the images of those 
four beloved ones set up alone as idols. “God 
and my country” was not her motto, though 
perhaps she would have gone as far to serve 
her country as the foremost of our female 
politicians ; but simply “God and my dear 
ones ;” for them, however, she would have 
laid down her life without a sigh. 

To no purpose she ransacks her mind for 
any sign that might point to the cause of 
John’s anxiety about this election ; it would 
cost him some considerable sum of money, 
she was aware, but she also knew that he had 
calculated the cost, and had the money to 
spare. It was not usual with him to confide 


| his business affairs to her; but he had told 
| her so much as that in answer to her gentle 


expostulations against his embracing politi- 
cal life at all. The “unhappiness” could, 
therefore, have nothing to do with money 
matters ; and yet it had certainly to do with 
Mr. Holt, whose connection with her hus- 
band was based solely upon them. They had 
nothing else in common, she was quite sure. 
She had her doubts whether they were even 
quite good friends, though they were thought 
Indeed, she was 
aware that Mr. Campden had asked Mr. 
Holt down to Riverside entirely upon her 
husband’s account, and, as she suspected. 
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even at his express request. “Do not | 
say anything to Holt, however,” read she 
again. But why should she say anything? 
Why should John suppose that she should | 
have spoken to the man about his private af- 
fairs at all? He was a person, as her hus- 
band well knew, for whom she had no liking, 
and whom she kept at as great a distance as 
politeness permitted ; so that the injunction 
was quite superfluous; and yet it was re- | 
peated in his postscript: “ Don’t say a word 
to Holt, or anybody, of my misgivings.” She 
would not, of course, say a word to anybody, 
since he had forbidden it ; but, without that 
warning, she would certainly not have dreamed 
of saying one word of John’s affairs to Mr. 
Holt. 

Mrs, Dalton has done with her letter at 
last; and, every line of it having been com- 
mitted to memory, places it in her bosom; 
then, calling up a smile upon her face, she 
opens a green-baize door, and knocks at an- 
other door behind it. 

“Come in, dear mamma,” answers a 
cheerful voice ; and she enters the neat room 
accordingly. This is a luxuriously-furnished 
apartment, hung with pictures, lined with 
books, and evidently not intended as a sleep- 
ing-room ; yet there is a charming little bed 
in it—with rose-colored curtains hanging 
upon it like a tent—and also an article of 
furniture that looks like a second bed, though 
itis only a reclining-couch of peculiar con- 
struction. Upon this latter a young girl of 
about sixteen is lying, propped up with cush- 
ions, at the window, and apparently sketch- 
ing the prospect it affords. 

“What! up and at work already, Jenny? 
Surely, that is not prudent, my darling !” 

There is a look of pain but not of reproof 
upon the mother’s face as she stoops down to 
kiss her child; and it is reflected in that of 
her daughter. But the pain of the former is 
mental, and that of the latter is physical. 

“T felt rather uneasy in bed, mamma, so 
exchanged it for the couch; and when Lucy 
came she moved it to the window.” 

“But, my poor child, what did you do 
with yourself till she called you? Why did 
you not pull the string for me?” 

She pointed to a little cord that passed 
under the two doors, and formed a commu- 
nication between her daughter's bed and her 
own. 

“Oh, it was too early to wake you, mam- 
ma; and yet it was broad daylight, so that I 
could do my lace-work.—There was a letter 
from papa, Lucy said.” 

“Yes, dear. He will be here to-day, he 
hopes, in time for dinner; he wrote but a 
short note, yet sent an especial message to 
yourself. He is bringing back a little pres- 
ent for you ;” and she gave Jenny the mes- 
sage about the fern. 

“ How good of him it was,” said the in- | 
valid, flushing up, “ to think of me when he 
was canvassing! Was it not, mamma?” 

_ “I believe your papa thinks of you at all | 
times, Jenny. I hope you will have a good | 
Teport to give of yourself to him, in spite of 
this bad night.” 

“Oh! the night was not bad, mamma— | 
only a little long ; and, as for me, Dr. Curzon 
says Iam pounds better than I was when I | 





last came to Riverside. 


me act a milkmaid carrying pails next year 
as naturally as Kitty did the housemaid with 
her broom. How charming she looked—did 
she not? And so did Polly, for that matter ; 


perfection.” 
“ Most girls in cotton prints and flyaway 


caps with red ribbons would look the part | 
| suddenly dropped her tone of reproof, and 


that they were playing, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dalton, quickly. 

“ Yes, but our Kitty did not. 
enough, as Mr. Holt whispered to me, to see 
who was the princess in disguise. 
a pretty little compliment, no doubt, and had 
truth besides to recommend it. But do you 
know, mamma ”—here Jenny began to sketch 
most vigorously—‘“I don’t much like that 
Mr. Holt?” 

“Why not, my dear? He seems a very 
inoffensive person.” 

“Yes ; he does not bite one, certainly ; 
indeed, the creature makes up to ws as though 
he had very good intentions, indeed.” 

“The creature, my dear !” 

“Well, I should have said the man, I 
suppose. But even you, mamma, whose good 
word is worth so little, as Mrs. Campden 
says, because everybody has it, even you 
could not call Mr. Holt a‘ gentleman.’ If 
you except his hat and boots—which I own 
are very brilliant—he can scarcely be said to 
‘shine in society.’” 

“ As to shining, everybody is not expected 
to do that, my dear Jenny. But, since your 
papa thinks him good enough to keep com- 
pany with Aim, Mr. Holt is good enough, I 
suppose, for most societies,” answered Mrs. 
Dalton, dryly. 

“ Well, papa can make friends with every- 
body, mamma. He is equally at home with 
a bishop and a bargee.” 

“« My dear Jenny—” 

“ Nay, mother, I was only referring to the 
versatility of papa’s genius. Now, we are 
not all of us so talented in that respect ; and 
I, for my part, do not feel at ease in Mr. 
Richard Holt’s company. 
of me, I know, because he evidently intends 
to be extraordinarily civil.” 

“Tt is not only ungrateful, but unjust, 
Jenny ; it is plain to me that you are enter- 


taining an unfounded prejudice against this 


person.” 


He told me last | 
night at the charades that he hoped to see | 


| only I thought that Polly was a trifle too | 
| natural—looked the character to too great 


It was easy | 
| tist; and it is useless to reason with such 


That was | 


It is ungrateful | 








“ Less than even that of most girls,” put 
in Jenny, quietly, “ by reason of my infirmity ; 
I acknowledge all that.” 

“ Well, then, how is it possible, my dear, 


| that you can judge rightly of grown-up peo- 
| ple?” 


“Tt is instinct, I suppose, or intuition ; 
but papa says I have got it.” 
Jenny has at all events some sagacity 


| thus to invoke her father’s authority in cor- 


roboration of her pretensions. Mrs. Dalton 
answered, laughingly : 
“ My dear Jenny, you are a shocking ego- 


self-conceit. But, since you have already 
passed this infallible judgment of yours upon 
poor Mr. Holt, may I ask you what it is?” 

“ But, mamma, you won’t be angry?” 

“Angry, no; except with myself, per- 
haps, for putting such a foolish question to a 
child like you.” . 

“ Well, it is my opinion that Mr. Holt is 
a H—U—M—B—U—G !” 

“ But why, Jenny?” 

“Nay, I cannot say why. An oracle 
gives its answer, but never its reasons ; in- 
deed, I could not give mine if I tried. I have 
seen a hundred things in the man—of course, 
but little things—yet all pointing the same 
way. Mr. Holt is acting a part as much as 
Kitty was acting one last night; he has 
something in view from which he would di- 
vert the attention of others. But there "— 
and Jenny laughed a merry laugh, which had 
a certain goblin ring about it, too—*“ I will 
say no more, except that he is a humbug.” 

“ Considering that Mr. Holt is especially 
esteemed in the city for his shrewd and 
straightforward character, Jenny,” replied 
Mrs. Dalton, gravely, “I think you have said 
quite enough to upset your pretensions as a 
seer.” 

“ That is suspicious, though,” said Jenny, 
slyly. 

“ What is?” 

“Why, his being so ‘ esteemed for, etc.’ 
How could he be all that, and in the city, 
too, unless he was a humbug?” 

“T don’t understand you, Jenny. You 
might just as well say that because your dear 
papa is so admired and beloved by almost 
everybody that Ae is a—that very vulgar word 
you said just now.” 

“Oh, papa is like nobody else in the 


| world, and is not to be judged by ordinary 


“ A prejudice, certainly ; but whether un- | 


founded or not, remains to be proved. Look- 
ers-on, dear mamma, it is said, see most of 
the game ; and, at the game of life, I, on my 
couch here, am fated to be but alooker-on. I 
am carried down-stairs, and set down among 
the rest ; but no one takes notice of me—of 
course, I don’t mean you, dear,” added she, 
quickly, in answer to her mother’s glance of 
tender reproof ; “ nor any one that is dear to 


| you ; but I am referring to strangers general- 





ly. Then I amuse myself with making my | 


little observations— the chi/d among us takin’ 


notes,’ as papa calls me.” 


“ Your papa spoils you, Jenny, and makes 
you think too much of yourself, I fear. How 
is it possible that a girl of your years, and 
with so small an experience of life—” 


rules,” replied Jenny, naively. “It is his 


| mission to make things pleasant ; whereas it 


is not Mr. Holt’s mission by any means, and 
his endeavors to do so are most ridiculous. 
His attempts at a joke are like the gamboling 
of that horse on his back yonder, all hoof 
and teeth in the field; they are only laugh- 
able because they are so clumsy.” 

“ But everybody can’t be lively and agree- 
able, like your papa.” 

“ Then don’t let them try,” answered Jen- 
ny, with irritation ; “and, above all things, 
don’t let them try to be insinuating, and soft, 


| and tender, when they are obviously rhinoce- 
| roses and hippopotamuses, and cannot do it 


| 


without blowing into one’s ear. Don't let 
them—” 


Here she was interrupted bya soft, drum- 
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ming noise at the door, which gradually rose 
and swelled in volume, till it became an ex- 
cellent imitation of a gong. 

“ Come in,” said Jenny, laughing—“ come 
in, you naughty boy.” 

Then the door opened, and disclosed a 
youth of about nine years old, with a thin but 
merry face, set in a thicket of brown curls, 
and above the curls a parcel of schoolbooks, 
which he held there by one hand, as a maid- 
en holds her pitcher at the well. 


He closed the door softly, then took a 


noiseless run and slide upon the carpet that 
landed him at the feet of the couch. “And 
how is my pretty mamma?” inquired he, 
as he kissed her cheek, and “How is my 
venerable coach?” added he, addressing 
Jenny. 

“Well, the coach is a little out of repair, 
Tony, this morning,” answered the young 
girl ; “ and I doubt whether it will be able to 
carry all those passengers: ‘Cornelius Ne- 
pos,’ ‘ Virgil,’ ‘Czesar,’ and the wicked ‘ Co- 
lenso—’” 

“* There was an old Bishop of Natal, 
Who had a Zulu for a pal,’”’ 
quoted the boy, gayly. 
“ * Said the Zulu, “* Look here—”’’”’ 


“Be quiet, Tony; I won’t have you say 
such things,” said Jenny, sharply ; “ it is all 
very well for grown-up people, but not for 
children.” , 

“But Jeff is not grown up—at least so 
everybody says, except himself—and he sings : 


“** There was an old Bishop of Natal, 
Whose views upon Moses were fatal. 


“Hush!” said Jenny, holding her finger 
up rebukefully, and pointing to Mrs. Dalton, 
who was looking out of the window, appar- 
ently absorbed in thought. 

Pupil and teacher were very like to one 
another; the former had all the hues of 
health, but they were delicate hues, and the 
expression of his thin features were feminine, 
though intelligent in a high degree. His 
eyes, too, though large and lustrous, were 
very soft, and, as his curling hair mingled 
with his sister’s caressingly, the two might 
almost be taken for sisters. 

“ What is troubling dear mamma ?” whis- 
pered he, gently. 

“Hush! Nothing. But you will trouble 
her if you sing songs like that. Why have 
you brought all those books with you this 
morning, instead of your lesson?” 

“Well, I want to get all my lessons over 
atonce. I got up this morning on purpose 
to learn them ; for there are to be sports at 
Bleabarrow to-day, Jeff says—wrestling, and 
leaping, and all sorts—and Jeff is going to 
take me.” 

“ Geoffrey would make you as idle as 


himself, if that were possible,” said Jenny, | ‘ 
her wan fingers playing with her brother's | She ew eete eee San eg et Soe 





hair ; “but I don’t fancy you will be trusted | 


to go with him to any such place.—What do 
you think, mamma, of Tony’s going to Blea- 


barrow Feast under the wing of Master Geof- | 


frey?” 

“ Indeed, my child, I don’t think that will 
quite do,” said his mother, thus appealed to. 
“ Mrs. Campden has, I know, a bad opinion 
of such gatherings, and Jeff is but a boy. I 


am afraid you must give them up, Tony, un- | 
less the sports can wait till after papa comes 

home. I have a letter which says we may | 
expect him to-night. Is not that good 
news?” 

“ Yes, of course,” said Tony, hanging his | 
head down a little. “But couldn’t Mrs. 
Campden send Robert with me?” 

“No, darling; a servant would, under 
the circumstances, be worse than nobody. 
A child should have some grown-up person 
who is a gentleman with him, when he goes 
to such places.” 

“ Then I’ve got leave to go,” cried Tony, 
exultingly ; “for a grown-up gentleman has 
promised to go with me, though I would 
rather have gone with Jeff and Robert, if I 
could.” 

“You don’t mean to say you have invei- 
gled good Mr. Campden?” cried Mrs. Dal- 
ton, not, perhaps, displeased at this proof of 
her little son’s powers of persuasion. 

“It’s not Mr. Campden, mamma— it’s 
Mr. Holt. He heard Jeff say that he doubt- 
ed whether Mrs. Campden would like me to 
go with him, and offered to take me himself.” 

Mother and daughter exchanged a rapid 
glance of astonishment, and Jenny broke 
into one of her musical but mocking laughs. 

“Mr. Holt in charge of a small boy at 
Bleabarrow Feast!” cried she. “ That will 
be a more amusing spectacle than any the 
sports will have to offer.” 

“T think it was very good-natured of Mr. 
Holt,” observed Mrs. Dalton, gravely, “ and 
very unselfish ; for, as you say, it is quite 
out of his line, and he has nothing to gain by 
= 

“TI don’t remember that I said “haz, 
mamma,” observed Jenny, dryly.—“ Well, if 
you are going to these sports, Anthony, we 
must get on with your lessons.” And pupil 
and teacher commenced their usual task ac- 
cordingly. 
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| naming her apple, she lost and won, 
When the saucy summer was mad at the sun, 
For making it such a plaything : 

The roses had shut themselves up every one, 

The shadows were clipped like the curls of a nun, 
And the lilies had all gone bathing. 





Like a bee in the throat of a rose she feeds, 
Counting the musky pomegranate-seeds, 
And playing at odd-and-even : 
He will come or not come, she tells her beads, 
Repeating love's ave, pater, and creeds, 
Seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven. 


But after a feast on delicate rusk, 
Like pink-white seeds in a pomegranate-husk, 
The stars came out in the gloaming : 





Through the leafy clusters of orange-musk, 
And the lot said Leon was coming. 


| In gros de Naples and moire-antique, 


At the vine-covered gate she offered her cheek, 
Nor saw it was not in the meeting 

The lover she looked for. But women are weak, 

And a lover who comes, in a moment of pique— 
’Twas the pomegranate-seed did the cheating ! 
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THE MILL OF ST-HERBOT: 
A STORY IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, AUTHOR OF 


‘“* PATTY,” ‘“*MY STORY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
COEFFIC STITCHES AND TALKS. 


Loutse had done her errand to the tailor 
Coéffic before she went down into the rocky 
valley, and next morning the small, bandy- 
legged man arrived at the well of St.-Her- 
bot. 

Mathurin saw him coming out of the 
wood ; he crossed himself and disappeared 
behind the cow-stable, for the old serving- 
man was a pious believer in relics, charms, 
spells, and invocations, and the material 
creed and practices of this red-haired, crook- 
backed, limping tailor were to him abhor- 
rent. Moreover, he regarded Coéffic as a 
fitter associate for women than for men—one 
who intrigued, manceuvred, and was alto- 
gether feminine in his ways, especially as 
regarded match-making. Mathurin did not 
wish Louise to marry. at present, and he sus- 
pected the tailor’s presence. 

The tailor tapped at the door of the cot- 
tage, and the tailor opened it. “Health and 
happiness, my pretty child.” Coéffic had a 
fawning, flattering voice, but he looked hide- 
ous as he leered at Louise. “ Now, where is 
this fine corset that I am to stitch, and what 
colors is it to be stitched? See—” 

He advanced to the table and unfastened 
the strings of a bag which had hung over his 
shoulder ; out of this he took silk and che- 
nille of various colors, and bade Louise choose 
among them. While the girl bent over the 
gay materials, he laid aside his broad-brimmed 
hat and pushed his dark-red hair behind his 
ears. 
“And how is the good mother, pretty 
Louise, and when is she going to let me find 
you a husband?” 

Louise smiled and tossed her head, but 
the keen-eyed tailor saw that she also looked 
confused ; and yet he had so often asked 
her that question. 

Madame Rusquec came in at the door. 
She heard the word “husband,” and she 
frowned. 

“ Good-day, Stéphane Coéffic. I will give 


the cloth and you can set to work. Louise 


will give you the patterns.” 

Coéffic raised his eyebrows ever so little 
at her dry, cold tone, but he took no more 
notice of Louise. 

He had soon cut out the new justin, or 





1 The subjoined passage should have fallen at the 
end of Chapter III., the ion having d in 
copying the manuscript in London. It is inserted as 
necessary to a full understanding of the incidents in 





| Chapters IV. and V. : 


“ Mother, may I go to Huelgoat to ask Coéffic to 
come and work at my new bodice for the Jardon? He 
will be busy later on.” : 

Mzdame Rusquec demurred. The sudden propo- 
sal was contrary to her principles. She liked all to be 
done deliberately and in order. However, if she de- 


| layed, Coéffic, as the girl suggested, would probably 


get some other work to do for the /é#e. 
“* Yes, thou mayst go,” she said ; “* but come back: 
quickly.” 
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corset, a sort of sleeveless body of green 
stuff, cut square in front. On this he was to 
embroidera border round the edges, and also 


at each eyelet-hole, with blue and scarlet and | 


yellow silk. As soon as he was ready for 
stitching, he seated himself cross-legged on 


the table, surrounded by his work, while | 
Madame Rusquec drew her stool near, ready | 


to help in the inferior part of the sewing. 
Louise hovered about, but so long as he was 
planning and fixing even Coéffic kept silence. 
Finding no one to answer her, the girl went 
out and left the silent pair alone. She was 
too full of excitement to endure her moth- 
er's serious, reproving looks this morning. 
Yesterday seemed to have begun a new life 
for her. In the morning her head had been 
full of Jean Marie, and then came that 
charming meeting among the rocks of Huel- 
goat. She tried to persuade herself that it 
came by chance, and that therefore she and 
Christophe were destined for one another. 
But now, as she sauntered idly along toward 
the wood, she felt that she was imposing a 
falsehood upon herself. She knew very well 
that she had gone down to see the grotto as 
an excuse for lingering in Huelgoat, and also 
in a faint hope of seeing Christophe Mao. 

“Still, it was a sort of chance,” she said, 
and she went on to the sadottier’s hut to find 
Barba. 

Coéffic stitched on in silence. He waited 
to see if Madame Resquec would scold. She, 
being always slow at speech—a rare contrast 
to her daughter—stitched a whole seam of 
Louise’s new green skirt before she so much 
as looked at the tailor. So there were only 
to be heard in the cottage the click-click of 
the needles, an occasional shuffle as Coéffic 
shifted his position or his work, and the 
sleepy pur of a long-tailed, furry, yellow 
cat lying near the hearth. Having finished 
her seam, the widow handed the gay-colored 
petticoat for another seam to be fixed for 
her, then she clasped her hands round her 
knee and spoke the sentence which all this 
while she had been framing. 

“Stéphane Coéffic, it is not well to talk 
about a husband to my daughter ; she is too 
young to be married.” 

Coéffic grinned till his almost toothless 
gums showed plainly. 

“Tt is the way with us all,” he answered, 
smoothly ; “ we forget our own feelings when 


* we were young. Now I am sure, from the 


youthful aspect of madame herself, that, 
when she wedded, she was no older than our 
pretty Louise.” 

A flush came into the widow’s long, sal- 
low face. 

“ Perhaps not ; but then marriage did not 
make me so happy that I should wish my 
girl to follow in my steps.” 

The tailor put his head on one side, and 
looked at her out of his half-shut eyes. He 





| 


had not often worked for Widow Rusquec ; | 


she had cut up and contrived old gowns of 


her own for Louise, and he had always heard | 


of her as a reserved, silent woman. 
2 surprise to him to hear her speak thus 
openly of her own life. 

“It is an old saying, neighbor, that no 
two leaves of a tree are alike, and, by the 


It was | 


Same token, no two lots in life have resem- | 


blance. 

her superior wisdom choose the husband, 

our pretty Louise will be a happy wife.” 
Madame Rusquec had one strongly-placed 


Madame is wise, very wise, and if | 
| she had watched him for some minutes. 
| “ You and Coéffic are the hard workers, but 


“‘ How busy you are!” the girl said, when 


you do the most work because you never 


bit of self-complacence ; she believed in her | talk.” 


own judgment, and was usually ready to 
doubt tlie opinions of others before they 
were uttered. 

“TI do not see that there are any men in 
these parts wanting wives just now,” she said. 

The tailor looked up eagerly. 

“Tf that is the only hinderance, be at 
rest,” he said. “I can name three or four: 
there is Michel Kerest, Jules le Houédec, 
and, better still, there are the two brothers 
at the farm of Braspart.” 

Madame Rusquec looked more interested, 
and Coéffic noted cunningly her increased 
attention. 

“There is only one man there able to 
marry.” 

“With your pardon, there are two. They 
have both drawn for the conscription, and 
have both been fortunate ; they are, there- 
fore, free to seek wives.” 

Madame Rusquec sat upright and looked 
full of contradiction. 

“That may be true about the lots, but 
only the eldest is free to seek a wife. Chris- 
tophe has nothing to keep a house with.” 

The tailor left off his work and held up 
both hands. 

“Ah! but then how is it that the men of 
Huelgoat keep their wives? There are some 
who work in the mines, and others who carry 
about wares for sale. There are few farmers, 
for the land is too barren. There is no farm 
like that of Braspart.” 

Madame Rusquec clasped her chin with 
one hand, and sat thinking. The tailor gave 
her back the work he had fixed for her and 
returned to his stitching, and again the click- 
click of the two needles was all that broke 
the silence. 

At last the widow said : 

“That is asI say, Jean Marie Mao is 
well-to-do; he has a house and furniture, 
and chests full of linen, they say ; he can take 
a wife when he pleases, but for the young 
Christophe it is different.” 

The tailor looked round him with de- 
light ; he seemed to appeal to some unseen 
audience when he spoke. 

“That is it—did I not say it?” He 
seemed to draw his stitches extra tight to 
emphasize his sentences. “Is she not a 
miracle of wisdom? It is indeed different 
for the young Christophe, but he has already 
earned money at the fishery —ah, yes! 
why not?—and now he earns wages from 
his brother. Why should not he marry our 
Louise and work at the mill in place of poor, 
old, stupid Mathurin ?” 

His eyes twinkled maliciously under 
their shaggy red brows; he bent his head 
over his work, and left his words to bear 
fruit. 

Meantime Louise had not found Barba, 
and had gone round to the back of the mill ; 
here was another plot of cabbages stretch- 
ing upward to the wood—these had mostly 





been cut, and Mathurin was busy digging the | 
stumps out of the ground, and making ready | 
for fresh planting. 


Mathurin stuck his spade in the ground, 
took off his hat, and wiped his forehead with 
his blue-and-yellow handkerchief. 

“It would be well for Coéffic if some one 
stitched his mouth up before he goes among 
young girls,” he spoke angrily ; “he is a foul- 
tongued flatterer.” 

Louise laughed. 

“ He flatters, yes, but then he is amusing, 
Mathurin.” 

The old man went on digging. 

“ Coéffic has a tongue like a woman’s.” 
He said this after some minutes’ thought. 

“See how jealous you are, Mathurin ; 
you will not have any one praised, and you 
wrong Coéffic : he does not always flatter, he 
speaks of other things; he asked me if I 
should like a husband.” 

Mathurin dug on for some time, throwing 
up the earth with much unnecessary vigor. 

But Louise would not leave him in peace. 
She pulled her knitting out of her apron- 
pocket, and seated herself on a lump of stone 
facing Mathurin. : 

“ Mathurin, guess whom I saw yesterday 
here and at Huelgoat.” 

“You went to Huelgoat, then; why 
could not I have summoned Coéffic ?” 

Louise raised her head and tried to look 
dignified. 

“ Because I chose to go myself; or, if you 
must know ”"—she could not bear not to be 
friends with any one—“ I had to tell Coéffic 
about the silks to embroider with ; but you 
have not guessed,” she said, teasingly. 

“T don’t know whom you saw at Huelgoat. 
The mistress has told me that Jean Marie 
came here yesterday.” 

“Yes, [saw him. Mathurin, I want you 
to tell me what he and Christophe were like 
when they were boys ; would either of them 
do for my husband, old man?” She laughed, 
but she bent over her knitting to hide her 
blushing face. 

Mathurin stuck his spade into the ground, 
raised his hat and crossed himself. 

“ May St. Ines and the holy saints forbid! 
The farmer is not a man to marry, and Chris- 
tophe, who is good and gentle enough for 
any woman, has no money to keep a wife 
with.” 

“ Why do you look so alarmed, Mathurin? 
Why should not Jean Marie marry? I am 
sure he is a fine-looking man. What do you 
know against him?” 

“T know naught of him now, child. I 
quarreled with his father and with him, too, 
but that is long ago. He was a wild, fierce- 
tempered boy, always more ready with blows 
than words. He was jealous, too—so jealous 
that the young boy Christophe was sent away 
to sea, to be safe from his brother’s temper.” 

Louise’s smiling face had grown serious. 
She kept silent and went on knitting ; and 
the old servant resumed his digging. 

“ I saw Christophe yesterday ;” she looked 
at Mathurin to see how he would take her 
news ; “he looks good-tempered, but he is 
not so clever as Jean Marie is.” 
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“You are right, child ; Christophe is not 
clever at all, but he is good; he was always 
good and loving.” 


“ Not clever at all!” Louise felt a sud- | 


den disappointment. She knew she was not 


clever ; she was pretty, and that was enough. | 
| now had been the strict fulfillment of a cer- 


tain round of duty, the gaining of a certain | 
advantage to his land or cattle which should | 


She believed that a clever woman must of 
necessity be an ugly one, but she thought 
that all men should be clever; how else 


were they to earn money and get on in the | 


world? She was not repelled by the account 
of Jean Marie; she knew that Mathurin 
disliked him, and therefore was not likely 


to do him justice, and she was interested in | 


thinking that this fierce, wild man had been 
so gentle to her. 

“ Men soften as they grow up,” she said, 
uttering her thoughts aloud more than speak- 
ing to Mathurin. “I have heard that Mon- 
sieur Mao disliked his stepmother. I dare 
say she made him wicked.” 

“ There was no stepmother when I lived 
at the farm of Braspart,” Mathurin spoke 
doggedly. ‘A man may smooth his tongue, 
but the will does not change till he grows 
older than Jean Marie Mao. He’s a fierce, 
hard man, and his will is so strong that it 
will break one that sets itself against it.” 

“T like a man to have a strong will.” 


Louise was still talking to herself, though 


she spoke aloud. “A strong man will love 
better than a weak one. I think Jean Marie 
will make a good husband.” 

Mathurin muttered to himself : 

“All women are fools. 
good husband, but he would not suit you.” 

Louise smiled. 

“T am not going to marry, so you need 
not be so in earnest. But tell me, why should 
he not suit me?” 

The old man looked at her gravely for 
some minutes, then shook his 
turned again to his work. 

Louise jumped up and put her hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Come, come, Mathurin, no mysteries. 
What is there about me that makes me spe- 
cially unfit to be Jean Marie’s wife?” 

Mathurin groaned. 

“You are pretty, and you like flatterers. 
If Jean Marie thought his wife liked to be 
looked at, he would shoot her as he would 
shoot a wolf.” 

His dark, sunken eyes gleamed, and Lou- 
ise shuddered. But again she remembered 


Mathurin’s quarrel with the farmer, and she 


told herself he was prejudiced. 


“You are cross this morning, Mathurin. | 


I suppose that boy Jules has vexed you. I 
shall leave you to digest your ill-temper.” 

She sauntered round to the pool. The 
mill was idle this morning, and the dark, 
green water lay in untroubled depths. 
girl stood gazing into it ; the old man’s words 
troubled her. 

“ How easy it would be to drown here !” 
she thought. 


that about Jean Marie? I like Christophe 


best ; but, then, if he cannot marry— Well, | 
I shall talk to him at the /ée, and dance with | 


him, too. He does not guess that I can 
dance so well.” 

This last thought was comforting, and 
chased away her unusual gloom. 


He may make a | 


head, and | 


| place. 


| to marry so young a girl, for the farmer’s 


The | 


“I wonder why I asked all | 
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CHAPTER VI. 
JEAN MARIE IN LOVE. 


JEAN MARIE MAo was a puzzle to him- 
self. The horizon of daily life, which till 


insure an equivalent return in value, this 


narrow material limit had lifted and showed | 
in its place vague but at times intensely | 


bright pictures of a life which till now he 
had not thought possible for him. 

Why should his home be desolate? Why 
should there not be a sweet face sitting op- 


| posite him beside the hearth, and the patter | 
| of children’s feet over the floor? 


He sat 
smoking his pipe half an hour longer than 
usual while he indulged these visions, and 
then he shook himself and looked full of 
shgme. 

“A fine example I am setting Chris- 
tophe,” he said to old Jeanne, who had sat 


| spinning in silence ; “he will have gone to 


work.” 
Jeanne had watched Christophe lie down 


to smoke his pipe among the rocks, but she | 

| kept silence. 
She felt that it would come soon | 
| accepted. But he had got a fancy in his 


There was no need to stir up 

strife. 

enough. 
When the two brothers met in the even- 


| ing they smoked in silence, and went to bed 


earlier than usual: they were both thinking 
of Louise, and yet they would not speak of 
her. 

Christophe’s dreams were colored with 
the romance of young love. He thought of 
his next meeting with the young girl, and 
planned the words he would say to find out 
if he had really offended her. He recalled 


every look and word that had passed, and | 
| ting old, in truth. Thirty! 


then he fell asleep and dreamed of her face 
and figure as she rested on his arm, and pict- 
ured her listening to his love and vowing 
hers in return. 

Jean Marie’s feelings were stronger and 


| deeper, but far more practical and common- 


First, he told himself he was too old 


thoughts went straight to marriage. He had 
no time to waste in dalliance. To Jean Ma- 


| rie everything that was not decidedly useful 


was waste, and waste was to him the greatest 
of sins. 

“She is very young and childlike—too 
young to manage a household.” On this 
thought he pondered for several days ; then 
it suddenly struck him that, with Jeanne at 


| hand to help and teach her, she would soon 


be able to fulfill the duties of his simple 
household. Her youth and ignorance were 
in her favor—she would have nothing to un- 
learn, and this thought cheered him. Then 


| came the question of her beauty, and Jean 


Marie told himself that he could never mar- 


ry a woman who had not good looks, and | 
| lows did generally ; but he looked on him as 


that, as his wife, Louise would be safe from 
admirers. 

“ If she can like me ”—there was a proud, 
resolute smile on his lips—“ I love her well 


| enough to make her happy, and I think she 


has no dislike to me.” 


But he was not a man to act hastily. He 
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would wait a little, and then, if he found he 
still wished for Louise, he should go over to 


| St.-Herbot, and see her again before he de- 
| cided. 


But, spite of the resolute will with which 
he forced his thoughts once more into the 


| narrow round of daily cares, love asserted its 


wer ; and for his every struggling and con- 
empt for the usual ways of a lover, it tor- 
mented him fiercely. He seemed to see 
Louise everywhere, and the strange sudden 
hunger he had felt at the mill tormented him 
day and night with a longing to gaze on her 
again. 

But he would not yield to it. He daily 
grew thinner, even a shade yellower, and his 
manner toward Christophe became so silent 
and captious that Jeanne lived in daily fear 
of a quarrel between the brothers. 

On the day week after his visit to the 
mill, he had been more sullen than usual, 
The fardon of St.-Herbot was at hand, and 
Louise had spoken of meeting him at the 
festival. Should he wait till then, or should 
he see her again first, and decide whether he 


| would marry her, or try to live without her? 


He did not anticipate a refusal ; he felt sure 
that Louise was not likely to get so good an 
offer as his. He had only to make his pro- 
posal to Madame Rusquec, and he would be 


head which mastered him while he scorned 
it, and, if he had been a cultivated thinker 
instead of a Breton farmer, he would have 
marveled at the constraining power of love. 
He wanted Louise to marry him for himself, 
not for what he had to give her. To-day as 
he sat at dinner this thought, had been para- 
mount. 

All at once Christophe said : 

“Why, what ails thee, brother? thou art 
as haggard as an old man. But thou art get- 
It is half a life. 
Ah, how I will dance at the /ée/ I wish 
one could be always young !” 

He rose, went to the door, and stood 
looking out. Jean Marie trembled with 
fierce anger and doubt. If Christophe 
thought him old, would not Louise think so? 
And for the first time a chill dread fell on 
him. Would not Louise prefer his brother 
to himself when they met at the /ée? He 
sat speechless, motionless; his anger was 
congealed by the chill, horrible suspicion. 
Christophe’s voice roused him. 

“ Here is that mischief-maker Coéffic, the 
tailor. I leave him to thee, brother.” 

He drew back from the doorway, and 
passed into the other room. 

A few minutes after the sinister face, with 
its red hair, showed under a broad-leaved, 
rusty black hat in the doorway. 

“ At your service, Maitre Mao.” Coéflic 
spoke in a cringing, ill-assured voice. He 
was never so much at ease with men as he 
was with women. 

Jean Marie despised the tailor as his fel- 


a necessity to be tolerated for the common 
good. To-day he was too much engrossed 
by his thoughts to notice his presence, till 
Coéffic, never easily rebuffed, advanced from 
the passage into the room itself, and stood 
beside him. 
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Then the farmer gathered in the meaning. | 


of his brother’s words, and he looked up 
frowning. 


“ What ails you, master—you seem trou- | 


bled, or is it that you are ill?” 

The man’s fawning voice irritated Jean 
Marie. 

“What do you want, Coéffic? 
out, and have done.” 

“What do I want? Ah, neighbor, you 
are pleased to be witty. Is it to be sup- 
posed that I have no feeling or interest for a 
man whose father and mother I knew before 
he was born? I came to inquire for your 


Say it 


health, neighbor. You are not well, I fan- | 

x | of Louise Rusquec of the mill of St.-Her- 
Jean Marie got up with an impatient | 
grunt, and strode across the room with long | 
steps, leaving Coéffic standing beside the | 


cy. 


bench. He kept his cringing attitude, but 


he watched him keenly from under his shag- | 


gy ted brows. 

“It is the part of a girl to think about 
health,” the farmer said, his back still turned 
to the tailor. ‘“ What have full-grown men 
to do with fancies? If a man is sick, he 


takes to his bed ; he dies, or he recovers ; | 
you are ! 
| you. 


but, as long as he can get about, the less he 
thinks of health the better.” 

The tailor stood looking at him out of 
his half-closed eyes. 
wits that if he meant to do any business with 


Jean Marie this afternoon he must begin by | 


soothing him. 


“ Those are two fine little cows of yours | 


I saw as I came in,” he said. 
your own raising ?” 

Jean Marie looked interested, but he 
spoke without turning his head. 

“They are my own raising, and their 
mother was a calf when I was a boy. She 
was a finer beast than either of them.” 

“How fond your mother was of the cat- 
tle!” Coéffic was trying to get round to this 
point with the least possible delay. “I 
have known her sit up with a sick cow all 
night.” 

His mother’s name always softened Jean 
Marie. He turned round ; there was a sad 
smile in his eyes. 

“Will you drink ?” he said. 

Part of Coéffic’s business lay in studying 
the foibles of his neighbors. He knew that 
Jean Marie was more thrifty than hospit- 
able. 

He shook his head. 

“No, but I thank you, neighbor, all the 
same. I was just thinking that you want 
such a housekeeper as your mother was, 
farmer. No one could match her.” 

“That is not possible,” he said, simply ; 
but the scowl had left his face and he seated 
himself on one of the benches, and the tailor 
thought the right moment for speaking out 
had come. 

“When do you mean, neighbor, to give 
the farm a mistress, and to send for me to 
make the first advances ?” 

The tailor put his head on one side and 
looked confidential. Jean Marie smiled 
against his will at the intent expectation in 
the man’s face. 

“You had better look for occupation else- 
Where, Coéffic. I am not in haste to marry ; 


“ Are they of 


It was plain to his keen | 





and, if I do marry, I shall choose carefully 
for myself.” 

“ And get deceived.” Coéffic forgot cau- 
tion in his eagerness. ‘ What is the use of 
the dazsvalan if he does not take all trouble 
off the wooer’s hands? At this very moment 
I know of a charming young girl, fresh and 
beautiful. She has not much fortune, it is 
true ; but her mother is a thrifty housewife 
and a good spinner, and she comes of a good 


| stock. There are stores in her house of 
homespun linen as white as snow; and, | 
| though the girl’s beauty is such as has never 


been seen at Huelgoat as yet, she has no 
lover. Shall I not propose you? I speak 


bot.” 
A dark flush had been deepening on Jean 
Marie’s face, and Coéffic’s last words were 


spoken in an uncertain, quavering voice ; for | 


a tremendous frown had gathered on Mao’s 
forehead at the name of Louise. - 


“ Malediction on all meddlers!” He | 


struck his fist fiercely on the bench. “ It is 


| very well for fools who cannot choose for 


themselves to use the services of such a creat- 
ure as you—go-between, mischief-maker that 
When I want you, I will send for 


may be the worse for it !” 


Coéffic had crouched during this speech | 


till he looked almost like a ball. As Jean 
Marie stopped, already ashamed of his pas- 


sion, the tailor raised himself and backed to | 
Feeling himself safe there, he 
| shook his fist and called out : 


the door. 

“ Take care, wild man! Coéffic is better 
for a frienc than for an enemy. You are 
more like a wolf than a Christian! Holy 
Virgin ! what was I about, to propose a fair 
young maid to such a savage !” 


—_+—— 


CHAPTER VII. 


A PONY’S TAIL. 


goat. He walked briskly, but with a certain 
went along. 

His frank, comely face and cheerful smile 
seemed to brighten up the straggling, gray 
storehouses as he passed them by. A few 
white-capped children were playing just out- 
side some of the doors. Dark-eyed, keen- 
faced Madame Kerest stood at the entrance 


to the little inn, scolding her heavy-browed, 
| too stiff and crooked for such knicknacking. 


stupid-looking maid ; but for these signs of 
life the town seemed asleep. 


Past the market-place, however, Chris- | 


tophe came suddenly upon a group of men— 


his cousin the barber Jules Kerharo, a grass- | 


hopper of a man, Monsieur Kerest the inn- 
keeper, and old Mathurin. Mathurin made 
a striking contrast to the other two, who did 
not wear peasant-costume. Instead of the 
universal broad-brimmed, black hat, they had 
faded cloth caps, and they wore shoes instead 
of sadots, and had no buttons or trimming on 
their long, brown jackets. These two were | 
making a careful inspection of a light-brown 

pony, which Mathurin held by the bridle. | 





| your young mistress. 


Now be off quickly, or your long ears | 





| was kept by a sister of Mathurin’s. 


The old man’s grim, dogged face brightened 
when he saw Christophe. 

“ Good-day to all.” His voice was as 
a boy’s. “ Why, Mathurin, how came you 
by that little nag? He is too small for 
work.” 

The barber clasped his hands, and struck 
in eagerly. 

“That is exactly what we told him, my 
cousin, but the old obstinate tells us to mind 
our own affairs, and—” 

“Well, well,” Kerest interrupted —he 
did not care for Chistophe, who had no money 
to spend in liquor—“ that is just what you 
should do, Kerharo; and I have a beard of 
ten days’ growth at your service. We will 
leave this old obstinate to Mao.” 

The dogged, inscrutable look passed out 
of Mathurin’s face when he found himself 
alone with Christophe. 


“ How is it all with thee, my lad?” His 


| eyes glistened. “ And when art thou coming 


to St.-Herbot ?” 

“T am coming to the pardon, be sure,” 
said Christophe. “I mean to dance with 
Did she tell you she 
had seen me?” 

He looked shyly at the old man. 

Mathurin smiled and nodded. 

“Yes, yes, my son, leave her alone for 
that ; she does not see thy like in Huelgoat. 
She has been eager to see thee since first she 
knew thou wert at the fair.” 

A warm glow of delight spread over 
Christophe’s handsome face. 

“Thou dear old man! Stay, Mathurin, 
such a tail as thy little horse has should not 
hang loose, to get tangled and matted. Let 


| me see what I can do for thee.” 


“I fear he is too small and young for the 


| work.” Mathurin stood looking at the young 
| man as he divided the horse’s yellow tail 
' much as Louise had divided her tresses, and 
| proceeded to plait them. 
| changed away our old brown mare for this 
' colt that Kerest and the barber make ‘so 
| much ado.” 

CHRISTOPHE when he ,left the farm had | 
gone down toward the market-place of Huel- | 
| his pipe. 
rolling, sailor-like gait, and he whistled as he | 


“Tt is because I 


He fumbled in his baggy pocket, pulled 
out a flint and steel, and proceeded to light 


Christophe could not please himself with 
the pony’s tail. He had half plaited the 
thick, long hair; and then, seized by a new 
idea, he undid his work, and began again. 

“ Mathurin!” He did not look round. 
“Wilt thou say who trimmed up the 
pony?” 

“ Ay, surely ; it will be known that it is 
too adroit for my handiwork, my fingers are 


While thou art plaiting it, I will get some 
tobacco and some sewing-thread ; that rascal 
Coéffic has cleared the house of it.” 
Mathurin hobbled away to the little shop 
where thread, and buttons, and tapes, and 
needles, were sold when such unusual pur- 
chases were made out of fair-time. Two 
large barrels of cider, and: several smaller 
ones of wine, showed that the shop had other 
and more popular means of existence. It 
He was 
soon engaged in a gossip, in which rheuma- 
tism and the price of fodder formed the 
chief topics. ' 
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Meantime, Christophe had finished plait- 
ing the pony’s tail, and was feeling in his 
pocket for an odd bit of string by which to 
fasten it up in the approved Breton fashion, 
which would have so irritated Sir Charles 
Grandison. His back was turned to the 
road, or he would not have stood so still, he 
would have descried Coéffic coming toward 
him as fast as his limp would permit, with a 
most malicious grin on his ugly face. 

“ Good-day, Master Christophe. Always 
hard at work for yourself or your neigh- 
bors !” 

Christophe blushed like a girl ; but Coéffic 
did not mean to give him offense. 

“ How handsome you look !” he said ; “ do 
you not want me to embroider you a new 
waistcoat for the pardon, eh?” 

He looked flatteringly up in the young 
man’s face. 

Christophe shook his head. 

“T have no money to spend on embroid- 
ery, Coéffic. Jeanne is shaping a waistcoat 
of my father’s for me.” 

The tailor looked compassionate. 

“ An old waistcoat! Holy Virgin! It is 
suitable, is it not, that the finest young bach- 
elor in Huelgoat should go to St.-Herbot in 
an old waistcoat altered by a sewing-woman, 
who knows no more how to fashion it than 
that pony! You should see the gown and 
bodice I have been making for the pretty 
maid of the mill of St.-Herbot. Aha! my 
young spark can listen now, I'll warrant. I 
have been at the mill these three or four 
days, and a little bird whispered to me for 
whose sake it was that the pretty Louise was 
so fussy about the hang of her skirt and the 
fit of her bodice. What a bosom that bodice 
will cover! Aha! we tailors hear all the se- 
crets—but mum. We only tell them to the 
person concerned.” 

Christophe knew how great a liar was 
talking to him, and he looked incredulous, 
but the tailor construed the real meaning of 
his look to be, “‘ Convince me.” 

“It is your trade to couple young folks, 
Coéffic,” he sighed ; “but I warn you I am 
an unprofitable subject. I have no money 
for the éazsva/an, nor can I afford to take a 
wife.” 

Coéffic’s sharp ears heard footsteps. He 
looked round and saw Mathurin hobbling 
briskly forward. 

The tailor’s red locks brushed Chris- 
tophe’s cheeks as he stood on tiptoe and 
whispered : 

“The mill wants a master, and the maid 
wants a husband—to her, my man! You can 
kill two birds with one stone if you will, 
Master Christophe.” 

He limped off, with a spiteful look at 
Mathurin’s vexed face as he came quickly 
toward Christophe. 

“Aha!” Coéffic chuckled as he limped 
home, “that is a fine revenge I am taking 





on the brutal, wild man, curse him! It is | 
always harder to be cut out by a friend | 
than by a stranger, and by his own brother, | 
too—ha ! ha!” | 
He gave so uncouth a yell of delight that 
a donkey standing within one of the low- 
arched doorways set off braying, as if he 
found sympathy in the tailor’s outcry. | 


WHAT WAS HE MADE FOR? 


UCH was the question which every right- 
hearted inhabitant of New Rochester 
had asked himself about Sam Minney many 
times during the twenty-odd years which had 
elapsed since New Rochester was first set- 
tled. In Rochester proper, from which the 
colonists of the new town had labored 
through several hundred miles of wilderness, 
it had been the common impression that 
Sam. was made to be either a preacher, a 
lawyer, or a member of Congress. Both 
his parents were intellectual, and their only 
child had inherited their talents so completely 
that when he was four years of age he occa- 
sionally stood upon a table in the minister's 
parlor and read aloud “ Paradise Lost” with 
evident feeling and appreciation, although 
greatly to the disgust of many larger boys, 
who had been dragged away from their fa- 
vorite sports to behold this model for Roches- 
ter youth. As he grew in years and intelli- 
gence, and his parents werz too poor to com- 
plete his education, some wealthy persons 
supplied the money which enabled Sam to 
graduate, at nineteen, from an Eastern col- 
lege. 

After he graduated, however, Sam did not 
at once begin to give practical evidences of 
the ability which he was supposed to pos- 
sess. In fact, he developed no special abil- 
ity at all, except as a connoisseur in smoking- 
tobacco. The ministers all liked him, for 
he enabled them to recall their own college- 
days ; but the other citizens began to remark 
to each other that Sam Minney wasn’t doing 
much, At last, after receiving several hints 
on the subject of unused talents, Sam became 
clerk in a store. All his customers liked him 
exceedingly; perhaps because he was too 
good-natured to stand out against an ordi- 
narily vigorous beating-down. His peculiar 
sort of ability gained Sam an early release 
from the thralldom of the counter, but no 
lawyer stood ready to seize him as a student 


and prospective partner; not even a Roch- | 


ester editor seemed anxious to secure Sam as 
an assistant. 

“He ought to go West,” was the final 
decision of Rochester. He needed something 
to stir him up, and in the West he could get 
it. Sam himself had much the same idea ; 
he had read a great many novels, so he was 
fully convinced that he was not appreciated, 
and that it needed only a great occasion to 
enable him to display his exceptional powers. 
So Sam joined a party of colonists who were 
about to leave Rochester for the far West, 
i. e., Indiana. As every other man was 
obliged to designate his occupation, Sam 
called himself a land-surveyor, and actually 
traded away a great many books for a sec- 
ond-hand theodolite. Experience proved 
that he had reasoned rightly, for his services 
were not required more than an hour in a 
week during the first year of the colony, 
while the schoolmaster, who was employed 
by the people in the following year, proved 
as capable a surveyor as Sam, and a great 
deal more trustworthy in point of time. 

What Sam did after that it is doubtful 
whether he himself could tell. He seemed 





to get a sudden start in the world when a 
new and well-to-do storekeeper employed 
him as private tutor to his half-dozen large 
children. We say advisedly that this em- 
ployment gave him a sudden start, for it en- 
abled him to obtain a much-needed suit of 
clothes on credit—an achievement which 
would shortly before have been impossible. 
The merchant’s children made considerable 
progress, but hardly in the direction con- 
templated by their parents ; the boys learned 
more college songs than mathematics, while 
the oldest daughter found Sam so agreeable 
that she exhibited symptoms of falling in 
love with him. 

For a long time after Sam’s discharge by 
the merchant, his only business efforts con- 
sisted in running in debt for his board. As 
a dollar per week was the price of board at 
New Rochester in those days, his transac- 
tions in this line were not large, but he could 
conscientiously say that in this respect, at 
least, he did his best. But, after receiving 
notices to quit from every one at New Roch- 
ester who ever took boarders, Sam conceived 
a desire to visit the sunny South, in which 
land he understood existence might be main- 
tained without labor. He embarked for 
New Orleans on a flatboat, or rather he be- 
came one of the crew of such a boat, and for 
five weeks told jokes in the little cabin, and 
grumbled when he was called on duty. Af- 
ter he parted from his mates at New Orleans, 
the citizens of New Rochester heard no more 
of him for a year, when suddenly he reap- 
peared just after an upward-bound steamer 
had left New Rochester. His clothing was 
not over-neat, and the shoulders of his coat 
were rubbed through in the manner pecul- 
iar to the “roustabout” (deck-hand). He 
brought no baggage ashore with him, and 
made no secret of the fact that he had been 
very hard up, and had learned to work. 

But the good-hearted storekeeper who 
employed Sam immediately on hearing the 
ex-surveyor’s story, soon found that his new 
clerk had forgotten the excellent habit he 
had learned, but had not been so success- 
ful with certain other acquired accomplish- 
ments. He had learned to drink, and he 
parted with not a fragment of his knowledge 
on this subject ; he had learned to make pal- 
atable beverages from raw materials, and he 
freely imparted his knowledge to the cus- 
tomers of the single liquor-seller who had 
crept into New Rochester. He had profited 
so liberally by the free -lunch attachment 
to the Southern bar-rooms, that he suggested 
the idea of free lunches to the liquor-dealer, 
and the experiment resulted so profitably that 
the grateful barkeeper made Sam welcome 
whenever he called. Later, when Sam’s pa- 
tronage seemed rather expensive, the vender 
of poisons remembered that Sam had never 
been suspected of theft, so he employed him 
as barkeeper. Poor Sam was already so far 
gone that he could not understand why, after 
his taking this new position, the non-drink- 
ing inhabitants ceased to recognize him re- 
spectfully. But he had his revenge, although 
he had not the slightest idea of taking any; 
his beautiful store of jokes, and his fine as- 
sortment of funny songs, drew into the back- 
door of the liquor-shop many likely young 
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men whose parents supposed their sons were 
visiting their neighbors’ daughters. 

At last Sam became too much of a drunk- 
ard to mix liquors correctly, so he lost his 
professional position. But Bayne, his late 
employer, was not a man to go back on his 
friends, so he let Sam sleep on the bar at 
night, fed him with his own hired man and 
woman, and occasionally gave him cast-off 
clothing, in return for which kindness Sam 
took down and put up the shutters, made the 
fire, chopped wood, and made himself inci- 
dentally useful in other ways. His principal 
occupation, however, consisted in rambling 
about aimlessly, and chatting in a desultory 
manner to whoever would listen to him. He 
delighted in children, and they in turn loved 
him, as the little Dutch boys and girls loved 
Rip Van Winkle. Occasionally an observ- 
ing parent would notice that while Sam 
could have the society of children he never 
asked for liquor, but no parent ever thought 
of making practical use of his observation. 

All the ministers tried their hands on 
Sam, and he cordially agreed with ever prop- 
osition they advanced. Once, in the midst 
of an earnest sermon by the Methodist pas- 
tor, the subject being “Our Home in Heav- 
en,” poor Sam burst out crying, and his 
conversion, which took place soon after, was 
the precursor of a mighty revival. But the 
brethren were so busy in rejoicing over the 
reclaiming of Sam’s soul, that they forgot all 
about the needs of his body, until one of 
that peculiar class of benevolent people who 
must be Satan’s especial darlings offered him 
his board in return for a steady job of wood- 
chopping. The new doctor took it upon 
himself to visit some of the faithful, and say 
that Sam’s system could not meet the de- 
mands made upon it, and that he must return 
to his cups if something were not done for 
him; but the new doctor, besides being a 
sort of an interloper, was not a religious 
man, and could not be expected to under- 
stand the things of the spirit. So his proph- 
ecy was permitted to be fulfilled. 

After this relapse Sam went to the dogs. 
To be sure, the New Rochester dogs never 
lacked food. Sam hung about sugar-camps, 
loggers’ huts, soap-boilings, and other places 
where small services would earn a full meal 
and a bed of leaves. Sam appeared at every 
temperance meeting, and always signed the 
pledge ; and no one who looked into his eyes 
when he did it could ever accuse him of in- 
sincerity. A curious citizen once gave Sam 
a quarter to publicly put himself under the 
fingers of a lecturing phrenologist, and the 
lecturer said something about congenital lack 
of vitality and imperfect nourishment in 
early years. For a few moments all good 
people in the audience thought that some- 
thing should be done for Sam; then they 
wondered what it shouiu be, and they never 
reached the end of their wonderings. 

And yet there was good blood in Sam. 
It was not until he was very far gone that he 
began to boast of such virtues as he had re- 
maining, and then the inhabitants discovered 
to their astonishment that Sam said what 
was true when he claimed that he never lied, 
Stole, or was unchaste. To be sure, he did 


not always pay his board-bills as promised, 





and to accept credit when he was not certain 
of paying was an offense which some honest 
people class with theft ; but these faults were, 
at New Rochester as well as elsewhere, prac- 
tised rather as business virtues than as mis- 
deeds. Sam boasted, too, that he wasn’t a 
coward, and, in the absence of any proof to 
the contrary, people believed him ; but they 
agreed among themselves that he might with 
propriety exchange his courage for some 
more useful virtue. 

The only business to which Sam devoted 
himself with any earnestness was that of catch- 
ing saw-logs. About twice a year White River 
would be suddenly filled by a freshet, and 
then, with the drift-wood, fence-rails, and 
other wood which the waters found on the 
bank, would be an occasional fine log which 
had been cut for the saw-mill, but which the 
cutter had been unable to get to his raft. 
These were claimed by whoever could find 
them adrift, and they brought a dollar each 
at any mill on the river. The catching of 
these logs was work which exactly suited 
Sam ; it consisted in sitting in a skiff behind 
a point where there was dead water, and 
looking up the surface of the stream. When 
a log appeared in sight he rowed into the 
stream, drove into the loga spike fastened by 
a rope to the stern of the boat, and towed it 
to shore. The active exertion required per 
diem to catch several logs did not consume 
an hour; the time thus left for smoking, 
drinking, and reflection, was considerable. 
Then the same freshets were the signal (and 
the only means) for the start of many fiat- 
boats for the south, and it was a poor boat 
which, on being boarded, could not supply 
comfort to a thirsty man. 

As Sam was log-catching during a spring 
freshet he saw coming down the river a 
very queer-looking little craft, which seemed 
to be manned by only a single very small 
person. The rapid current soon brought 
the craft near enough for him to see that it 
was a small bridge, made of two logs and 
several planks, and that the occupant was 
a little girl, who was crying piteously, and 
when she saw Sam she held out her hands 
appealingly. Sam had her in his arms in an 
instant, and exclaimed— 

“Where did you come from, little dear?” 

“Way off to Raysville,” she sobbed, 
“and I want to go back to mamma.” 

“Well, don’t cry,” said Sam. “ Raysville 
is only two miles up the river, and I'll take 
you home in the skiff right away, after I’ve 
towed the bridge ashore. How did you get 
afloat ?” 

“Why, papa caught the bridge,” said ‘she, 
“and ’twas tied near to the fence where the 
river was overflowed, and I was playing house 
on it, and then the next thing I knew it was 
broke loose and floating off again. And 
papa’ll be awful sorry to lose the bridge, too, 
*cause he said it was worth six bits.” 

“Well, he shall have the bridge again if 
he'll come after it,” said Sam, “ but he shall 
have his little girl first.” 

Sam had hardly noticed where his heavy 
prize was causing him to drift to, and when 
he looked ahead he saw he was a half-mile 





below his lookout place, and opposite a por- 
tion of the bank which was overflowed. To | 








tow the bridge against the current would be 
an impossibility, so Sam pulled toward the 
shore with all his might, desirous of tying 
the bridge to some one of the trees on the 
bank. But the trees, when he reached them, 
proved to be all large sycamores or cotton- 
woods, about which Sam could not easily put 
his arms and rope. 

Suddenly, while making a violent effort to 
throw the end of a rope around one of the 
trees, his boat careened so much that both the 
occupants were thrown into the water. The 
child screamed, but Sam seized her in an 
instant, and was delighted to find that the 
water was only waist-deep. But in the mean 
time the bridge and boat were both moving 
away with the current, and, as is always the 
case with drift in a freshet, moving toward 
the centre of the river. 

“This is a bad fix to be in,” remarked 
Sam, holding the child above water, “but I'll 
wade to where there’s dry ground, and then 
we'll find some house where we can dry our- 
selves.” 

But Sam did not find it easy to reach dry 
ground. Behind him the top of a small 
canebrake showed above water, indicating 
that the ground there was lower than that 
on which he stood. He moved cautious- 
ly down-stream, but was stopped by what 
seemed to be a small ditch or hollow running 
at right angles with the river. Then he re- 
traced his steps, and moved toward the little 
point beyond which he always established his 
lookout, but a thicket of young cottonwoods, 
eight or ten feet high, barred his way. 

“T’ll tell you what we'll have to do,” said 
he ; “I'll stand in front of the trees, and put 
you up on my shoulders, and we'll hail the 
first flat-boat that comes along. There’s been 
two gone by already this morning, and there 
will be plenty more.” 

“ Let’s climb a tree,” suggested the child, 
and then you won’t be in the water. J can 
climb as good as Brother Ben.” 

Sam looked about him; probably the 
weight of a healthy child even so small as 
this one was a severe tax upon his feeble 
body, already chilled by the water. 

“There’s no trees small enough to climb,” 
said he. “’Twould take two men to reach 
around any one of them.” 

“ Then let’s holloa,” said the little girl. 
“That’s the way folks do when they want 
the ferryman to come over.” 

“That’s a first-rate notion,” exclaimed 
Sam, and he at once delivered several vigor- 
ous and prolonged howls. Then the: little 
girl gave vent to some shrill shrieks, but no 
one answered. Sam began to tremble and 
bend under the weight of the child, and the 
child, perceiving his uneasiness, exclaimed : 

“I wish the water wasn’t so deep, so Z 
could stand up in it, and not hurt you,” said 
she. 

“Oh, you don’t hurt,” said he. 
you sing?” 

“Oh, yes—lots of things,” answered the 
child, promptly. “What do you like the 
best—‘ Tommy Green’ or ‘ Happy Land?’” 

“ Well, whichever is liveliest,” replied 
Sam, shifting the child to the other shoulder, 
while she sang “ Tommy Green ” with the 
best spirit a soaked child could command. 


“Can 
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“ Tha-at sounds che-ery,” said Sam. 

“Why, how funny you talk!” said she; 
“what makes you say things so shaky- 
like?” 

“Oh, I just felt cold for a minute,” re- 
plied Sam, very hastily. 
nice if we could warm the water some- 
how?” 

“To think of warming all the water in a 
big river!” said she ; “how funny !” 

“*Tis nonsensical, isn’t it?” Sam ad- 


| 


“Wouldn’t it be | 


mitted. “‘ Well, ’twould be nice if somebody | 
was making soap, and we were standing by | 


the fire, wouldn’t it? 
fire you ever saw?” 


What was the biggest 
| boats,” said Sam. 


“*Twas old Bretzger’s barn,” said she, | 


promptly. “It burned way up to the sky, 
and made my face warm way off on the 
fence, as far as from here across the river.” 

“Did it roar, and crackle, and look red, 
and comfortable?” asked Sam. 

“Yes, indeed!” said the child. Sam 
shifted her from one shoulder to the other 
again, and once more gave vent to several 
calls, but no one responded. There was dead 
silence for a little while, and then the child 
remarked : 

“It’s kinder lonesome here—why don't 
you say something ?” 

“T—TI'm kind o’ sleepy,” said Sam, 
straightening himself a little. 

“Why, it’s early in the morning!” 
exclaimed the child — “the idea of being 
sleepy !” 

“T guess I was up very late last night,” 
said Sam, in explanation. “ Aren’t you glad 
I caught the bridge and kept you from float- 
ing way down the river—nobody knows how 
far?” 

“Oh, ain't 1!” replied the little girl. 

“Then couldn’t you give me a kiss?” 
asked the rescuer. 

“T’ll give you a thousand,” said the child, 
impetuously, as Sam lifted her off his shoul- 
der and in front of him, carefully holding 
her so high that her feet should not get wet. 

“Why, how blue you look!” she ex- 
claimed, as she saw his face. 

“It’s the reflection of the water makes 
one look that way,” explained Sam, pressing 
her tightly to his breast, and kissing her 
many times. But you think I’m good for 
something, don’t you?” 

“You're gooder than anybody in the 
world but my papa,” replied the child. 

“ That’s a darling,” said Sam, putting her 
back on his shoulder. Then he took from 
his pocket a long piece of a “ trout-line "—a 
heavy fishing-line made to’ hold forty or fifty 
hooks a yard apart—and managed to throw 
the end around the tree by which he stood, 
and catch it again. 

“ Now hold tight to my head,” said he ; 
“I want to use both hands a moment. Why 
didn’t 1 think of this line when the skiff 
floated off? I might have caught it. O 
God!” 

“ Oh, you swear!” exclaimed the child. 

“ Not—exactly,” said Sam, hesitatingly, 
though he did net explain. He tied the line 
tightly around his body, so that he was fast- 
ened against the tree, with his face toward 
the river. Then he bent his head forward 
and said : : 
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“See if you can sit on my back, now, | 
| with one foot over each of my shoulders.” 
| 
| 


The little girl wriggled about a little, and 
then exclaimed : 


! 
| 


“Oh, yes ; it’s just like a chair, with the | 


big tree for a back— it’s awful comfort- 
able.” 

“ Well, when I go to sleep,” said Sam, 
“you can sit there without my holding you; 
do you see?” 

“Yes,” replied the child, “but I don’t 
want you to go to sleep—lI’ll be so lone- 
some.” 

“Oh, no; you can keep a lookout for 
“Have you got a hand- 
kerchief?” 

“a 

“Then wave my hat and holloa, if you 
see a boat ; do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, I understand.” 

Two or three moments passed in silence, 
which the child broke by asking : 

“ What are you whispering about ?” 

“I was thinking about the only friend 
I've got left, and I was whispering just what 
I'd say if I saw him,” said Sam, not over- 
loud. “ Do you ever say prayers?” 

“ Oh, yes ; every night and morning.” 

“Can't you say a little prayer for me? I 
don't like to go to sleep without praying, and 
the Lord might hear two people better than 
one. Do you ever tell lies?” 

“ No—not never at all.” 

“Then you ask the Lord to let me wake 
up in the right place.” 

“When the boat comes, you mean?” 

“Yes; and ask him to let the ferryman 
take me where my mother is.” 

The child was silent for a moment ; then 
she said : 

“ Dear Lord, let the man that’s been so 
good to me wake up in the right place when 
the boat comes, and be took right to where 
his mother is, and let her love him awful 
much for taking me off the bridge. And 
I'll be a real good girl if you will. For 
Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

“Thank you,” said Sam, hoarsely, reach- 
ing up a wet hand and clasping the child’s 
little fingers. Mow sing ‘Happy Land.’ 
And don’t—forget—to wave—the hat and— 
holloa.” 

The child began to sing, and Sam’s head 
drooped. It fell lower and lower, until, when 
the song was finished, the singer had a good 
broad seat. 

“Don’t it hurt you to lean over so?” 
she asked. ‘But she received no response. 


On the same morning, as the cook (for 
the day) of the flatboat Rough-and-Ready 
was taking a doomed chicken from a coop 
on deck, he heard a shrill scream, and, look- 
ing up, saw a little girl sitting upon some- 
thing where the bank should be. He hastily 
called up one of. the crew, took the boat’s 
skiff, and rowed off to the child. She was 
glad enough to be released from her posi- 
tion, and begged the men to wake up the 
dear good man who had taken her off the 
bridge. 

“Who tied him that way?” demanded 
the old man who was the cook’s compan- 
ion. 


“He did, himself,” said the child. “He 


| said he was so sleepy, and he tied himself 


so’s not to fall in the water and drown us 
both. And then he went to sleep.” 

“T hope,” said the old man, who was a 
Methodist class-leader, “that he fell asleep 
in Jesus, for he’ll never wake again in /his 
world.” 

The flatboat was worked ashore at the 
next town, and the dead man was soon iden- 
tified. It was proposed by some of the resi- 
dents to leave the remains, under suitable 


| guard, in a barn not far from the river, until 


the coroner should arrive, but when the wife 
of the owner of the barn heard how Sam 


| came to lose his life, she caused him to be 


| over the dead man. 


laid upon the best bed in her house, and she, 
with her own hands, threw a snowy spread 
The coroner soon came, 


| with all New Rochester at his heels, and 


after the crowd came Bosier’s hearse, with 


| Bosier himself, the well-to-do cabinet-maker, 


| driving. 
| only verdict which was possible under the 





The coroner’s jury rendered the 


circumstances, and then Sam was escorted 
back to New Rochester by a procession which 


| would have done his soul good to see, could 


he have sat up in the hearse and looked 
through its glass sides. Everybody at New 
Rochester.went to the funeral ; there was some 
objection made to the appearance of Bayne, 
the liquor-dealer, in the church, but when he 


| reminded the faithful that he had been the 


only person in the town who had been prac- 
tically kind to Sam, the objectors were si- 
lenced. As for the Presbyterian pastor who 
preached the funeral sermon, he was so moved. 
by Sam’s conduct that he twisted the passage 
“Who gave himself a ransom” into a text 
appropriate to the occasion, and he spent so 
much time in calling attention to Sam's her- 
oism that he was unable to warn young men 
against Sam’s ruinous habits of life. 
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GATHERINGS FROM AN 
ARTIST’S PORTFOLIO. 


BY JAMES E, FREEMAN. 


V. 
FROM MY DIARY 
Rome, 1852. 

MONG the promising artists then resid- 

ing in Rome were Bartholomew and 

Paul Akers, two young New England sculp- 
tors, who came to the city in 1849 or 1850 
—both highly gifted with qualities preémi- 
nently fitting them for the branch of art 
they were following. Had they lived long 
enough to develop their genius, it is confi- 


| dently believed they would have attained a 


very high rank among the sculptors of the 
period. Both died young, while standing on 
the threshold of fame, yet they have left works 
which will aiways be valued for intrinsic ex- 
cellence and beauty. 

Bartholomew was tall, awkward, and shy, 
of a sanguine temperament, full of generous 
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impulses, and sensitive to a painful degree ; 
the latter feeling resulted, doubtless, from a 
personal defect—one leg being longer than 
the other. In early career, like his fellow- 


countryman Crawford, he struggled against | 


poverty, rendered more severe in those days 
by political disturbances, which made it dif- 
ficult for artists to obtain a livelihood in 
Italy ; but he found friends among his broth- 
er-artists nearly as poor as himself, who helped 
him to whip the wolf from his door. Re- 
gardless of poverty, which showed itself in 
rusty, threadbare coats, worn-out boots, and 
shabby hat, he persevered, smiled trium- 
phantly at them as trifles, and took his meals 
at a cheap restaurant. His lodgings were in 
the last story of a tenement-house, among 
the pigeon-roosts, up a dark and nasty flight 
of stairs. On the outside was a small balcony, 
from which the water was drawn up by means 
of a strange contrivance of pulleys, cords, and 
wires, from a deep well under the house, 
which the hydraulic ingenuity of the present 
day shudders to contemplate. Here, at a 
cost of four scudi a month, our artist could 
sleep and dream of future preferment. He 
was tenant of an old and kind-hearted Ital- 
ian woman, Giuseppina, who mended his 
clothes for a few pauls, and if sick attended 
him with a devotion which strangers igno- 
rant of the Italian character would be slow 
in believing. This picture of Roman student- 
life is familiar to many artists who have gone 
through a similar experience. 

In enterprise, determination, and forti- 
tude, Bartholomew resembled Crawford, and 
like him he progressed from a most limited 
knowledge of his art to a comprehension of 
its higher elements and demands. The first 
figure he made which attracted attention was 
a recumbent Eve, beautifully designed and 
exquisitely modeled, but which he could only 
finish in plaster, as the purchase of a block 
of marble was beyond his means. Yet, know- 
ing that the skill of the artist lies chiefly in 
his design and clay model, he was content to 
submit his efforts to the critical judgment of 
the public, waiting patiently for the time to 
arrive when the dead plaster would again 
give place to living marble ; as Thorwalsden 
used to say, “Clay is life, plaster is death, 
and marble is the resurrection.” Who can 
tell of the artist’s craving to see his work in 
marble! Poor Bartholomew lay in his hum- 
ble bed at the good Giuseppina’s and dreamed 
of the day when he could order for his Eve a 
certain block of marble which he had seen at 
the marmorata. 

In the summer, that long, hot, malarious 
season, when others who could find enough 
Roman scudi in their pockets escaped to 
the mountains, he remained to work in his 
studio, and Paul Akers also stopped in the 
malarious city to finish his meritorious 
“Pearl- Diver,” both willing to brave the 
danger rather than lose time that might be 
devoted to their noble profession. They 
were unlike in disposition and temperament. 
Paul was a poet-dreamer, silent and medi- 
tative; Bartholomew active, excitable, and 
awake to surrounding influences ; each pos- 
sessed his special magnetism. 

Autumn brought the resident artists back 
to Rome, and Gibson, with his friend Perry 





Williams, the distinguished landscape-paint- 
er, had returned from their summer trip to 
England. Bartholomew had just given the 
finishing touch to his clay model of Eve, and, 
desirous of obtaining Gibson’s opinion as to 
its merits, invited him to his studio. Gibson 
accepted, and I give the result of the inter- 
view in Bartholomew’s own words, as re- 
corded in my diary : 

“T was very nervous, I can tell you, when 
Gibson came to my studio, It was the first 
time he had been to see me, and when he 
knocked at the door I felt weak in the knees, 
and was almost sorry that I had asked him 
to come. My figure at that moment ap- 
peared to me particularly bad. You know 
what a way he has with his yeses and in- 
deeds, with his lips drawn over his teeth as if 
they were glued there. Well, he walked round 
and about the figure ; you know his quiet, 
deliberate step. Then, after ten minutes 
of freezing silence, he thawed into his eter- 
nal ‘ yes—yes, indeed, it does—yes, indeed—it 
does you a great deal of credit, Mr. Barthol- 
omy; very good indeed—yes, a great deal 
of— Now, sir, if you put that figure into 
pure, fine Carara marble, and send it to the 
Royal Academy, in London—’ (Here was a 
pause, and I held my breath as I rose four 
inches on my short leg, for already I could 
see a block of marble for the Eve.) ‘Yes, 
sir, indeed, I will make you a bet ; now, if 
you put that figure in marble, and send it to 
England, I will make you a bet that’ (it will 
find a purchaser at once, I anticipated) ‘it 
widl be broken to pieces.’ Great Heaven! 
how quickly I settled down on my short leg! 
Gibson was thinking of the unsupported arms 
and legs of the statue.” 

Artists are frequently exposed to simi- 
lar disappointments under dissimilar circum- 
stances. For example, studios in Rome are 
always open to visitors on certain days and 
hours, when pictures are arranged for exhi- 
bition. The artist may have wrought long 
and zealously in producing three or four 
meritorious works, the labor of a year or 
more, and upon their sale depends the pay- 
ment of pressing demands. A man of re- 
puted wealth and his family enter his studio ; 
he appears pleased with a particular picture ; 
the young ladies and mother are enthusiastic 
in its praise ; “it is perfectly lovely,” and they 
indulge in all kinds of expletives to show their 
pleasure and admiration. ‘“ What do you 
want for the picture?” inquires the father ; 
the artist timidly names the price, fearing 
that it may be too much, and intimates that he 
will sell it reasonably, as he is much in want 
of money. “ Does that include the frame?” 
“Certainly.” “And when could you send it 
tome?” “ Almost immediately.” Turning 
to his wife, the visitor says: “ My dear, I 
think that it will just hang between the two 
landscapes in the front drawing-room.” At 
these words the artist fancies his back rent 
already paid, with something over for a wet 
day, and his hopes rise as high as Bartholo- 
mew on his sound legs. “ Well, sir, I will 
step in-again ; we are just looking around.” 
The artist never sees him again, but is in- 
formed that the gentleman and his party had 
“looked around” and given the same en- 
couragement to many other painters and 





sculptors, and finally purchased some wretch- 
ed copy or cheap original of little or no 
merit. 

Upon my studio-door were written the 
words, “Open from 1 until 4 Pp. M.” One 
day I had a visit from a very original cus- 
tomer. It was about ten in the morning, 
and I was busy painting from a model, when 
a loud rap on the door startled me with its. 
violence. With pallet and pencils in hand, I 
partly opened it, and encountered a short, 
square little man, wearing a long coat rounded 
at the corners, with large buttons and huge 
side - pockets, into which were thrust his 
hands ; a ruffled shirt, long cambric neck- 
tie, broad-brimmed hat, from under which 
peered a pair of sharp gray eyes overshad- 
owed by heavy gray eyebrows, and long, 
flowing hair reaching to his shoulders, com- 
pleted a personnel which might be taken for 
a vulgar representation of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. As soon as the door was ajar, he seemed 
inclined to push by me into the studio, with- 
out saying, “‘ By your leave.” 

I pointed out to him the writing on the 
slate, “ Open from one until four.” 

“T have come up all these stairs to see 
you,” he said. 

“Wait a moment,” I replied, “until I 
can tell my model to dress himself, and I 
will let you in.” 

Things were put in order; the model, 
with scanty classical drapery thrown around 


‘him, had taken refuge behind a curtain. 


Three or four finished pictures were arranged 
in good lights, and a comfortable, deep arm- 
chair placed under the large window in front 
of the pictures. These things being hur- 
riedly arranged, our Doctor Franklin far 
resemblance, accompanied by a suppressed, 
seedy-looking courier (a rare circumstance), 
entered the room, moving his short legs with 
quick, measured step; he stumped up to a 
luxurious arm-chair, and went down into it 
with a defiant bump, as if he had taken pos- 
session of the seat, the studio, and all it con- 
tained, now, henceforth, and forever — his 
round, fat hands resting with geometrical ex- 
actitude on the arms of the chair, his feet 
thrust out and placed in symmetrical rela- 
tions on the carpet, his head exactly posed in 
accordance with the general rigidity and for- 
mal disposition of his figure. 

He sat silent and motionless for some 
moments, nor did I observe that he looked 
with any interest whatever upon my pictures. 
I was impatient to get rid of him and resume 
my work, but he seemed to think I had noth- 
ing to do but wait his pleasure. Taking his 
eye-glasses from his vest-pocket, he wiped 
them carefully with a large bandanna hand- 
kerchief, adjusted them on his nose, and took 
another distant view of the pictures. At 
length he pulled from his coat-pocket a foot- 
rule, rose up with an energetic jerk, stumped 
to a picture, carefully measured the frame, 
and stumped back to his chair, into which 
he settled with the same pronounced style as 
at first. 

Another ten minutes elapsed, and he 
jerked himself up again, took the measure 
of another picture, and continued measur- 
ing, stumping, and sitting, until he had taken 
the dimensions of nearly all the pictures in 
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the studio, never proffering a word the while. 
These exertions requiring a prolonged rest, he 
looked steadily at the pictures in front, stroked 
his cheeks and chin with the left hand as if in 
deep meditation ; then, throwing his head for- 
ward, peering over the tops of his glasses, his 
eyes went around the room in search of more 
framed pictures. Finding none, he deliber- 
ately removed his glasses, folded up his foot- 


rule, picked up his handkerchief, and re- | 


turned each article to its appropriate pocket. | 
| quently his old passion by making sketches 


Having accomplished this, he jerked himself 


up on his square-toed boots, seized his hat, | 


and moved toward the door. 

Now, for the first time, he opened his 
mouth, and asked the question : 

“ What does that picture represent in the 
oval frame ?” 

“ That, sir,” I replied, “is the recording 
angel, after Stern.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “a metrilogical subject, I 
s’pose.” 

As he left, I handed him the address of a 
sculptress with my name on the card. She 
asked me, when I saw her the same evening, 
why I had sent a carpenter to her. 

“What was the fellow looking after, I 
wonder ?” 

“ Oh,” I replied, “ he is one of those per- 
sons who are said to buy pictures by the 
yard, and statuary by the pound.” 


——= 
VI. 
THACKERAY, 


My first acquaintance with Thackeray 
was in 1844-"45. He was on his return to 
Rome from a trip in the East, and was em- 
ployed that winter upon an early work of 
his, entitled * From Cornhill to Grand Cairo.” 
I must trust mainly to my memory for the 
following reminiscence of him, as I find it 
only briefly sketched in my diary. 

No one but a professional artist ever en- 
tered the art-atmosphere of Rome with a hear- 
tier appreciation of it, or felt more genuine 
sympathy with the artists than the author of 
“Vanity Fair.” His fondness for art com- 
menced early in life, and for several years he 
pursued his studies with an intention of en- 
tering the list of aspirants for artistic fame, 
and, like Hazlitt, became discouraged, and 
relinquished it practically ; but the art-idea 
was predominant in both, and developed it- 
self in other channels—in the one by writ- 
ing pictures of life and human emotions 
which will probably live longer than if he 
had portrayed them on canvas ; and in the 
other by giving to the world some of the 
most sensible and valuable criticisms on art 
ever written. The time devoted to the 
study of art was therefore of great value to 
Thackeray, as it gave him an insight into 
character, and enabled him td work out de- 
tails so minutely and truthfully that all his 
delineations are strong and effective. Some 
of his pages of fiction are creations artisti- 
cally constructed with light and shadow, firm, 
bold, and sparkling touch, yet often of so 
delicate and sweet a tone that no force or 
modification of color could excel. Even ad- 
mitting the common criticism applied to him, 


| realities of life. 


| erous acts. 





that “he does not choose to idealize human 
nature,” he had enough of the imaginative 
quality to give a finish and charm to the 
He often looked back with 
fond longing for the juvenile mistress he 
had courted and parted from with regret, 


| and there was to him a fascination in every- 


thing connected with a painter's life. Rome, 
therefore, suited him admirably, and he gave 
himself almost entirely to the society of stu- 
dents and professors of art, indulging fre- 


and clever illustrations. He formed a num- 
ber of warm personal friends, and took great 
interest in their several careers, and there 


| are instances of self-denial and unfeigned 


liberality long to be remembered by those who 
knew his kind heart and witnessed his gen- 
One of these came under my 
own observation, which I will speak of here- 


| after. 


On his second visit to Rome he was ac- 
companied by his two young daughters, and 
occupied very pleasant apartments in the 
Via della Croce. I happened to make my 
call on twelfth-night, and found the distin- 
guished author standing behind a tall desk 
at the end of the room, which apparently 
had been improvised to suit his peculiar 
habit of standing when at work. He shook 
hands with me very cordially, presented me 
to his daughters, and then, without further 
ceremony or words, returned to his writing- 
stand and resumed his pen. He seemed en- 
tirely to ignore my presence, as also that of 
another visitor, a countryman of his, who 
also was making an evening call. 

The young ladies were very quiet and 
parsimonious in their observations, which 
was somewhat embarrassing, but, finding the 
Englishman disposed to monopolize the con- 
versation, I remained silent, and would have 
taken my departure in a very few moments, 
had I not caught a glance at Thackeray's 
commanding figure, as it bent over the quaint 
piece of furniture, which appeared to be but 
a feeble and rickety support for his heavy 
arms and shoulders, and I expected momen- 
tarily to see the fragile skeleton, which shook 
in every joint, fall to pieces under the ener- 
getic hand which plied the pen with a vigor 
and earnestness I had rarely noticed in any 
other individual. 

I soon forgot the crazy machinery of his 
desk in watching the extraordinary contor- 
tions and expressions of his face; now it 
would assume a most grotesque character, 
as much like the English Punch as features 
so inflexible as Thackeray’s could be made 
to portray; then it would change to fierce, 
heroic anger, and sometimes put on the 
semblance of gentle, seductive sweetness. 
Some of his grimaces were so comical that 
they nearly made me forget the presence of 
his daughters, and I was near the rudeness 
of bursting out in laughter as one might 
have done in witnessing a comic performance 
at the theatre. I was so fascinated, despite 
the questionable good-breeding of it, that I 
could not withdraw my eyes from his face. 
“ Good Heavens!” I mentally exclaimed, “do 
authors bring their thoughts into existence 
by such twisting and writhing of muscles?” 


I conjectured that he was writing something | 





in which there was a deal of fun and satire, 
and where there were a strange variety of 
persons engaged in extremely animated dia- 
logue. 

I watched him for an hour, hiding my 
impertinence as well as I could from the 
young ladies. As for Thackeray himself, he 
was totally unconscious of my gaze, his eyes 
were riveted to his paper and his pen, and his 
contortions went on in complete abstraction 
from all surroundings. Occasionally I caught 
a word or two of the conversation going on 
between the Englishman and the young la- 
dies. (The Misses Thackeray, be it remem- 
bered, were then mere girls.) 

The gentleman was speaking of his little 
library which enriched his bachelor lodgings 
in Florence. “ First,” said he, “I have a 
Bible ; next to it I have a Thackeray, then 
a Bulwer, next a Thackeray, then a Dickens, 
and then a Thackeray.” 

The young ladies paid no attention to 
this gross compliment to their father. I 
glanced at Thackeray to see if he had no- 
ticed this astounding and pointed eulogy, 
but there was no perceptible change in the 
expression of his face which indicated any 
notice of it. 

At length, with a dash of his pen, he 
drew back with an air of triumph, while he 
gazed on the paper before him, and then, 
smiling complacently, he descended from his 
high desk with his hand full of slips of paper, 
which he threw upon the table before us, ex- 
claiming, “ There, gentlemen, this is twelfth- 
night, and I have been scratching these illus- 
trations as a present to my little girls; I 
dare say they would bring a shilling apiece in 
London.” 

They were certainly very clever, and 
dashed off with extraordinary boldness and 
originality. I could easily trace in them the 
origin of the queer faces he had put on, only 
the sketches admitted of more exaggeration 
than his personations. 

While we were looking over the drawings, 
Thackeray turned to the Englishman and 
said: “Sir, I heard you speak of your li- 
brary ; you have a Bible, next to it a Thack- 
eray, then a Bulwer, then a Thackeray, a 
Dickens, and then again a Thackeray. I will 
give you my opinion of your selection: Bul- 
wer of your trio is the best classical scholar ; 
Dickens, the man of most genius; and 
Thackeray, whom you honor with a place 
next the sacred Bible, knows more of that 
book than either of the others.” 

Thackeray had become a great favorite 
with the English and American students at 
Rome ; he was often invited to and frequently 
presided at their little, unpretentious suppers. 
On one occasion he was asked to a Christmas- 
dinner given by the English artists, when he 
wrote a very clever song commemorative of 
the occasion, which was sung with great glee 
and humor. I well remember it, for we 
American students also had our Christmas 
gathering and supper in an adjoining room, 
when toward midnight the doors were thrown 
open, and the two parties commingled their 
songs and sentiments responsively. Thack- 
eray took the lead, and I am sure no one 


| present ever forgot his life and humor, and 


how thoroughly he enjoyed himself. 
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I. 


ey our Centennial retrospect, it is but fit- 
ting that we should include a study of 
the progress of our national poetry. 

No beginning is too small to be of inter- 
est ; and we must run back to it, following 
the order of advancement if we would thor- 
oughly appreciate the present period. Of 
our first writers of verse, whatever may be 
affirmed concerning their merit, we dare say 
many an intelligent reader knows not enough. 
One competent to speak has well said, “ We 
have known men familiar with the details of 
Tiraboschi, Bouterwek, and Sismondi, who 
had hardly bestowed a thought upon the 
most gifted spirits of the soil where they 
were born and bred; as if the poets of the 
Western World could not bear some charac- 
teristics of their day and generation as well 
as the Minnesingers and Trouvéres of theirs ; 
or as if a lay of the Pilgrim fathers of New 
England could not illustrate a point of na- 
tional or individual character as effectively as 
the gongorismo of the Castilian rhymesters of 
old.” 

Now that the day is past when it could 
be said with true English contempt, “ Ameri- 
ca has no literature,” it becomes the pleasure 
of the student to inquire into the causes 
which have brought about this change. If 
we reflect a little upon the nature of the work 
our forefathers were destined to perform, 
their condition and surroundings, we shall, 
upon search, find the poetic development 
very much as we surmised. They came to 
these rude Western shores not barbarians, 
but men of culture, cultivated immigrants to 
an uncultivated land. From the fact that 
they were successful in the severe and peri- 
lous struggle for subsistence, of necessity 
forced upon them, we must infer that their 
culture had been of the stern and practical 
sort ; and we do not look for the immediate 
display of imaginative power. A nation was 
to be founded, all the machinery of a new 
government manufactured and put into op- 
eration. With a work so vast and responsi- 
bilities so serious, the founders of our nation 
were unavoidably men of business, active to 
the utmost. Busied thus in the rougher paths 
of life, they were deprived of that quiet which 
alone fosters the poetic growth. More than 
this, reason forewarns us that those men were 
not poets; they came to do anything but 
poet’s work. Men of theory and argument, 
clear-headed, mathematical, they might nat- 
urally enough be ; and such they were. Pol- 
itics and theology must have absorbed the 
best minds up to. the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ; and we are not surprised to 
hear the complaint of the Worth American 
Review, setting out in 1815 with a lean sup- 
ply of home literature upon which to visit its 
criticism. 

It is perhaps just to settle upon the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century as the starting- 
point of American literature ; but we see no 
cause for censure in going behind this pe- 
riod—that of the birth of John Trumbull. 
This we design to do—not to overthrow es- 





tablished opinion, but to satisfy those who 
may be as curious as ourselves. If the mat- 
ter found be of small value in itself, it is, 
nevertheless, worthy of consideration as the 
first product of the soil. Men as devoted, 
high-minded, and independent as our suffer- 
ing fathers, on being suddenly set down in a 
new world, must have experienced at times 
that commotion of spirit which finds its way 
to expression, poetic in character though 
rude in form. No previous training, how- 
ever opposed, or present drudgery, however 
unrelenting, could keep men upon such an 
errand as theirs, amid the grandeur and 
gloom of an untried world, from that agita- 
tion of the soul which, being uttered, is poe- 
try. What we are to remember is, that such 
utterance as we may find was the hurried 
accent of a spare moment snatched from 
“wilderness work,” not the polished flow of 
leisure. Wild had been that man who, a cen- 
tury later, had conceived the thought of poe- 
try as a profession. As we have said, the spir- 
it of poetry was soon to come—the letter, at 
amore remote period. It was scarcely three 
years from the landing of the Pilgrims when 
William Morrell began writing of the new 
country in Latin hexameters. In 1640 came 
the first book printed in this country, a ver- 
sion of the Psalms by the combined clergy 
of New England. Crude it was, and the 
authors knew it to be so, and soon revised it 
throughout ; but this effort is not without its 
interest to this day. We are pleased to: find 
an exact and elegant reprint of the “ Bay 
Psalm-Book,” issued at Cambridge as late as 
1862. To read the quaint preface, breathing 
as it does the fervor of the first settlers of 
the New England colonies, is a pleasure no 
lover of his country can fail to appreciate. 
We must quote a few lines of apology there- 
in contained, and a passage from one of the 
psalms which follow : 

‘*If therefore the verses are not always so 
smooth and elegant as some may desire or ex- 
pect ; let them consider that God’s Altar needs 
not our polishings.” 

“PSALM 77. 
(2.) 
6 To my remembrance I do call 
the song in night I had: 


I commun’d with my heart, also 
strict search my spirit made. 
7 Forever will the Lord cast off? 
& pleas’d will he not bee ? 


8 His tender mercy is it ceast 
to perpetuitee ? 
His promise, doth it fail for aye ? 


9 Hath God forgot likewise 
gracious to be? hath he shut up 
in wrath his deare mercyes? Selah. 


to Then did I say, within my selfe, 
*tis mine infirmity : 
the yeares of the right hand I will 
think on of the most high.” 

So reads the first American book. In the 
year and place of publication appeared a vol- 
ume of poems by a lady who proved to be 
not only the first but the best poet of the 
period of the Pilgrims. She had the implicit 
confidence of her countrymen, and deserved 
it, for she was fully up to her time. Cotton 
Mather declared Anne Bradstreet’s poems to 
be “a monument for her memory beyond the 
stateliest marble.” 





That she had also full confidence in her- 
self is evident from the comprehensiveness 
and prolixity of the title of her book, a part 
of which is, “ Several Poems compiled with 
Great Variety of Wit and Learning, full of 
Delight ; wherein especially is contained a 
Compleat Discourse and Description of the 
Four Elements, Constitutions, Ages of Man, 
and Seasons of the Year, together with an 
Exact Epitome of the Three First Monarch- 
ies.” Here is the usual expansion of those 
primeval days ; but the author had genuine 
poetic ability, as the following lines from a 
minor poem will show : 

* Silent, alone, where none or saw or heard, 
In pathless paths I lead my wandering feet ; 
My humble eyes to lofty skyes I rear’d, 
To sing some song my mazéd muse thought meet, 
My great Creator I would magnifie, 
That Nature had thus deckéd liberally.— 
But, ah, and ah again, my imbecility ! 


“ T heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 

The black-clad cricket bear a second part ; 

They kept one tune and plaid on the same string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art.” 

’Tis in vain that we look through many 
a versifier after this author to find lines as 
perfect as the four last quoted. We cannot 
help adding a funeral poem, being a part of 
the eulogy pronounced upon the death of this 
good lady by one noted for his learning : 

“ Her breast was a brave pallace, a broad street, 
Where all heroic, ample thoughts did meet, 
Where Nature such a tenement had tane 
That other souls to hers dwelt in a lane.” 

The above illustrates how the incipient 
ideal strove to make its way up through ma- 
terial chaos, and how the grotesque overlaid 
the most solemn endeavor. 

The sacrilege just committed before our 
eyes is not to be compared with that of the 
author of “ Magnolia,” the ready writer in 
seven languages, the representative man of 
his time. In the words of another, “ His 
biography of Ralph Partridge is nothing 
more than a string of puns upon the birth, 
life, and burial of a very worthy divine who 
had suffered persecution for righteousness’ 
sake, and merited better treatment than he 
received after his death. He is fepresented 
as having been Aunted from his home by the 
ecclesiastical setters of the Old World; as 
having no defense of deak or claw, but a flight 
over the ocean. He is pursued to his covert 
on these shores (not by his enemies—they left 
him when he took to the water—but by our 
Nimrod of the Lexicon, who forgets every- 
thing but the game he has started), from 
whence he ‘ook wings to become a bird of 
Paradise.” 

The same writer continues : “ Even over 
the grave of his friend, when called on for 
an epitaph, he will only ejaculate the brief 
but expressive ‘ Avolavit /’” 

Who has read the life of this punster to 
the Pilgrims will not pun again. One ex- 
tract from “ Benjamin Thomson, learned 
schoolmaster and physician, and ye re- 
nowned poet of New England,” then we will 
leave these unrecognized writers of verse, and 
begin with the authorities some forty years 
after his death. This Thomson, undoubted- 
ly the first ative American bard, probably 
wrote his “ New England Crisis” during the 
desperate warfare between the colonies and 
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King Philip. The poem is not without mer- 
it, particularly in point of versification ; and 
is of interest because it is America’s first song 
of war. The extract offered is taken after 
the author has gotten fully under way : 


“ The ling’ ring war outlives the summer sun, 
Who hence departs, hoping it might be done 
Ere his return at spring ; but ah, he’ll find 
The sword still drawn, men of unchang’d mind. 
Cold winter now nibbles at hands and toes, 

And shrewdly pinches both our friends and foes. 
Fierce Boreas whips the pagan tribe together, 
Advising them to fit for foes and weather. 

The axe which late had tasted Christian blood, 
Now sets its steely teeth to feast on wood. 

The forests suffer now, by waight constrain’d 

To kiss the earth with soldiers lately brain’d. 
The lofty oakes and ashe doe wagge the head 
To see so many of their neighbours dead : 

Their fallen carcases are carried thence 

To stand our enemies in their defence. 

Their myrmidons inclosed with clefts of trees, 
And busie like the ants or nimble bees. 

And first they timber poles fix in the ground 

In figure of the heaven’s convex ; all round 
They draw their arras—matts, and skins of beasts, 
And under these the elves do make their nests. 
Rome took more time to grow than twice six hours, 
But half that time will serve for Indian bowers, 
A citty shall be rear’d in one daye’s space 

As shall an hundred Englishmen outface. 
Canonicus’ precincts these swarmes unite, 
Rather to keep a winter-guard than fight. 

A dern and dismal swamp some scout had found, 
Whose bosom has a spot of rising ground 


Hedg’d up with springs, quick boggs, and miery 
| write something that should rouse the spirits 
of the colonies to meet the dreadful demands 


plashes— 
A place which Nature coyn’d on very nonce 
For tygers, not for men, to be a sconce : 
’Twas here these monsters, shapt and fac’d like men, 
Teok up their rendezvous and brumal den.” 


It would hardly be just to omit naming 
Thomas Godfrey, author of “The Court of 


Fancy.” He was born in Philadelphia, 1736, 


and, after a life employed largely in opposi- 
tion to his taste, died at the early age of 
twenty-six. He was a model character, and 
it is not easy to perceive, judging from the 
little left on record concerning him, why his 
people might not have been proud of the de- 
velopment of which he seemed capable : 
“ Toward the rosy east great Mithra shone, 

Bright in the glories of a rising sun. 

Beneath, in solemn pomp, with hands uprear’d, 

In flowing robes, the Magi all appear’d. 

Here the sage Bactrian poised his magic wand, 

Obedient Genii waited his command. 

There Thammuz lay, while from the gaping wound 

Poured the rich stream and sanguined all the ground. 

Amidst his impious votaries Chemos stood ; 

And horrid Moloch smear’d with infant blood.” 

Again, from the same poem : 

Sweet Poesy was seen their steps behind, 

With golden tresses sporting in the wind ; 

In careless plaits did her bright garments flow, 

And nodding laurels waved around her brow ; 

Sweetly she struck the string, and sweetly sung.”’ 


is floating among us to-day. 
In a prominent compendium of American 


special place among their contemporaries. 
The efforts of these young men, together 
with those of their comrades, Humphreys 


and Barlow, hada marked beneficial effect | 


upon the errors they aspired to remove. 


They revolted against the individual pas- | 
sion for classic literature then prevailing ; | 
their protest was felt, and in a greater or less | 


degree acted upon. 
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Trumbull did not attempt the higher 


| order of verse, but as a follower of Butler 


his satire was by no means ineffective. He 
was compelled to write so that his age would 
comprehend him, and this the reader will 
bear in mind in reading the annexed quota- 
tion from his “ Progress of Dulness,” aimed 
at the follies of the then system of education : 


“Come, ye who finer arts despise, 
And scoff at verse as heathen lies ; 
In all the pride of dulness rage 
At Pope, or Milton’s deathless page ; 
Or stung by truth’s deep-searching line, 
Rave even at rhymes as low as mine : 
Say, ye who boast the name of wise, 
Wherein substantial learning lies— 
Is it superb in classic lore 
To speak what Homer spoke before, 
To write the language Tully wrote, 
The style, the cadence, and the note? 
Is there a charm in sounds of Greek 
No language else can learn to speak ; 
That cures distempered bones at once 
Like Pliny’s rhymes for broken bones ? 
Is there a spirit found in Latin 
That must evap’ rate in translating ? 
And say, are sense and genius bound 
To any vehicles of sound ? 
Can knowledge never reach the brains 
Unless conveyed ‘in ancient strains ?”” 


But it is by his political epic that Trum- 


| bull is remembered when he is remembered 
; at all. 


He was a young man, twenty-five 
years old, when Congress called upon him to 


of ’75. 

His mission was to fire the common 
heart with contempt for the foe ; which fact 
prevented the display of a higher order of 
verse. 

Under such conditions the author pro- 


| duced the first two cantos of “ M’Fingal,” 
| which were printed at Philadelphia in the 


autumn of the year above mentioned. 





With less profusion once was spread 

Oil on the Jewish monarch’s head, 
That down his beard and vestments ran, 
And covered all his outward man. 

As when (so Claudian sings) the gods 
And earth-born Giants fell at odds, 
The stout Enceladus in malice 

Tore mountains up to throw at Pallas ; 
And while he held them on his head, 
The river from their fountains fed, 
Poured down his back its copious tide, 
And wore its channels in his hide : 

So from the high-raised urn the torrents 
Spread down his side the various currents ; 
His flowing wig, as next the brim, 

First met and drank the sable stream. 
Adown his visage stern and grave 
Rolled and adhered the viscid wave. 
With arms depending as he stood, 

Each cuff capacious holds the flood ; 
From nose and chin’s remotest end 

The tarry icicles descend, 

Till all o’erspread with colors gay, 

He glittered in the western way 

Like sleet-bound trees in wintry skies, 
Or Lapland idol carved in ice. 

And now the feather-bag displayed, 

Is waved in triumph o’er his head, 

And clouds him o’er with feathers missive 
And down upon the tar adhesive. 

Not Maia’s son with wings for ears, 
Such plumage round his visage wears ; 
Nor Milton’s six-winged angel gathers 
Such superfluity of feathers.” 


The lines throughout are fraught with 
classic quotations wedded in a most uncere- 
monious manner to the native ridicule. If 
we but put ourselves in their places, we can 
understand how such matter was eagerly de- 
voured by those for whom it was intended. 

So pat was it, that the English insisted 


| that it was by an Oxford scholar. 


The plot of this satire is very simple: A | 


Scotch Tory and justice of the peace ha- 
rangues a crowd, setting forth his hostile 


views in fine terms of denunciation, for the | 


which he is tarred and feathered. 


He makes a second speech in a cellar, in | 


mob, and barely escapes to Boston. 


That this homely story attained a celeb- | ,°4 capture paints in gold the landscape of the skies. 


rity above all other American poems, is not 
proof of its poetic merit; but it is proof 


| that the author understood his countrymen, 


and could drive the arrow home to the 
heart of his time. If a smile could only be 


| the middle of which he is interrupted by a | 


Trumbull studied law with John Adams, 
was afterward attorney to the State of Con- 
necticut, several times representative of the 
town of Hartford, and finally eleven years 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Errors. 

Two stanzas of his ode to “ Sleep,” and 
we leave the reader with better evidence of 
the author’s ability for verse-writing : 


“* Come and loose the mortal chain 
That binds to clogs of clay th’ ethereal wing ; 
And give th’ astonished soul to rove 
Where never sunbeam stretched its wide domain, 
And hail her kindred forms above 
In fields of uncreated spring, 
Aloft, where realms of endless glory rise 


** Then through the liquid fields we'll climb, 


made to play across the dark faces that | 


stood front to front with peril—a smile of 


ridicule and scorn—half the danger were | 


sgn _ | dismissed. 
Descriptive verse, tamer by far than this, | 


Undoubtedly it would have been hard to 


| find the colonist who did not chuckle over 
c | the misery of M’Fingal. 

literature, the name of John Trumbull does | 
not appear, but the student will give him and | 
his illustrious co-worker, Timothy Dwight, 


In the third canto, after sentence is passed 
upon him— 
“ That first the mob a slip-knot single 
Tie round the neck of said M’ Fingal, 
And in due form do tar him next, 
And feather, as the law directs.” 


The author describes the execution : 


“ Forthwith the crowd proceed to deck 
With haltered noose M’ Fingal’s neck, 
While he in peril of his soul 
Stood tied, half-hanging to the pole. 
Then lifting high the ponderous jar, 
Poured o’er his head the smoking tar, 


Where Plato treads empyreal air, 

Where daring Homer sits sublime, 

And Pindar rolls his fiery car ; 

Above the cloud-encircled hills, 

Where high Parnassus lifts his airy head, 
And Helicon’s melodious rills 

Flow gently through the warbling glade ; 
And all the Nine in deathless choir combined, 
Dissolve in harmony th’ enraptured mind, 
And every bard that tuned th’ immortal lay 


| Basks in th’ ethereal blaze and drinks celestial day.” 


The writings of Dr. Dwight are so much 
better known that we pass them, with a ref- 
erence to the fact that with this author and 
Colonel Humphreys we have arrived at cor- 
rect, easier versification. 

Joel Barlow deserves a word more, not 
because he was a poet, but because he sud- 
denly found himself set up as such. He did 
not live to see his rival in transatlantic repu- 
tation. His notoriety cost him many a hard 
thrust from British reviewers, but he was no- 
torious all the same, being regarded as the 
head and front of American offending in the 
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form of verse. This was unjust to him on 
the one hand and to his nation on the other. 
He was a man of talent, and of a singularly 
varied expression, and it is to be lamented 
that his chief cause of failure lay in the fact 
that he tried todo toomuch. He had his 
admirers, who rightfully claimed unusually 
fine passages for him. Many of these are 
lost in his life-work, “The Columbiad.” 
Stupendous misadventure it was ; and yet an 
old stager exclaimed to the writer but a few 
days since, “ Fine poem, great epic, sir!” 

Without doubt, the author meant to be a 
splendid man, and here perhaps was success- 
ful. The motives of the most of these men 
must be commended. They practised integ- 
rity and self-sacrifice, and were true philan- 
thropists. They held now the sword and 
now the pen, as the exigency demanded, 
using both for one purpose—the good of their 
country. And, after all, perhaps it is unfair 
to criticise a writer as a poet when he says 
in his preface : “‘ My object is altogether of 
a moral and a political nature. I wish to 
encourage in the rising generation a sense of 
the importance of republican institutions.” 
The Muse does not take to an endeavor like 
this. A few lines from the third book of 
“The Columbiad ” will show the reader that 
the author’s style of description was often 
rich and not far from vigorous: 

But now the rising sun relumes the plain 

And calls to arms the well-accustomed train. 

High in the front imperial Capac strode 

In fair effulgence like the beaming god : 

A golden girdle round his snowy vest, 

A mimic sun hung sparkling on his breast. 

The lanter’s hornéd wreath his temples twined, 

The bow, the quiver, shade his waist behind ; 

Raised high in air his golden sceptre burned, 

And hosts surrounding tremble as he turned.” 

In these three writers was supposed to be 
summed up the poetry of their time, as will 
be seen in Richard Alsop’s tripartite compli- 
ment. He mentions no other: 

“.... So Trumbull wakes the lyre, 

With all the fervor of poetic fire. 

Superior poet ! in whose classic strain 

In bright accordance wit and fancy reign ; 

Whose powers of genius, in their ample range 
Comprise each subject and each tuneful change. 

Each charm of melody to Phoebus dear, 

The grave, the gay, the tender, and severe. 

Majestic Dwight, sublime in epic strain, 

Paints the fierce horrors of the crimsoned plain : 

And in Virgilian Barlow’s tuneful lines, 

With added splendor great Columbus shines.” 

Were there time and space, commendable 
verse might be quoted from Mrs. Morton, that 
Boston lady who was at one time a favorite 
with American readers; and impassioned 
lays from poor Ladd, author of “ Poems of 
Arouet.” Dr. Ladd’s life, sad as it was short, 
was a poem from beginning to end, passing 
in the intensity of its suffering that point 








which stimulates to expression, and beyond | 
which the victim is held back, being tor- | 
mented with thoughts unutterable : 
“Once I was happy—blest with native ease, 
A friend could cheer me, and a book could please ; 
But now no joys from books or friendship flow, 
Not one poor respite to my load of woe.” 

And all this for the loss of a cold, cal- | 
loused female, whom he addressed as | 
“Amanda.” Asa fit termination to his ca- | 
Teer, this unfortunate man died of mortifi- | 


Charleston, 1786. He would have no medi- | 


cal assistance, and so died, at the age of 
thirty-two. 

It is not, however, till we reach the times 
of Philip Freneau, that we discover, now 
and then, a touch which betrays the poet 
proper. Many of the topics treated are of 
interest no more; and many others that 
might be enjoyed, are worked up in a 
most careless and uninviting manner. A 
most prolific pen was Freneau’s. His rough 
satires and off-hand ballads followed one an- 
other like hailstones. He was never at rest, 
and no man of his time was better known or 
more heartily welcomed among both the 
humble and distinguished. On land or on 
sea, by his own fireside or on the field of 
battle, he was ever at home—clear-headed 
and ready. 

It is not from a partisan, a soldier, and a 
sea-captain, that we expect lines as tender 
and exquisite as those opening the “ Indian 
Burying-Ground :” 

** In spite of all the learned have said, 
I still my old opinion keep : 
The posture that we give the dead 
Points out the soul’s eternal sleep.”” 

The poet prefers the upright position in 
which the Indians inter their dead, and thus 
describes one of their burial-places : 

“ Here still a lofty rock remains 

On which the curious eye may trace 
(Now wasted half by wearing rains) 
The fancies of a ruder race. 
“* Here still an aged elm aspires, 
Beneath whose far-projecting shade 
(And which the shepherd still admires) 
The children of the forest played. 


** There oft a restless Indian queen 
(Pale Shebah with her braided hair) 
And many a barbarous form is seen 
To chide the man that lingers there. 
‘“* By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 
In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues— 
The hunter and the deer, a shade ! 


“ And long shall timorous fancy see 
The painted chief and pointed spear, 
And Reason’s self shall bow the knee 
To shadows and delusions here.’’ 

Men do not stumble on to beauty after 
this fashion : we have found a poet. 

Mr. Duyckinck has shown that Freneau 
was appreciated by foreign bards ; so much 
so that two of them stole a line apiece from 
him. Campbell’s “O’Conor’s Child” has 
the line, “ The hunter and the deer a shade ;” 
and Scott’s “ Marmion,” almost word for 
word, one of the lines from “ The Heroes of 
Eutaw.” Of this latter, Scott is recorded to 
have said, “ The poem is as fine a thing as 
there is of the kind in the language.” The 
opening stanzas are as follows : 

** At Eutaw Springs the valiant died ; 

Their limbs with dust are covered o’er— 
Weep on, ye springs, your fearful tide : 
How mary heroes are no more ! 


“* If in this wreck of ruin they 
Can yet be thought to claim a tear, 
Oh, smite thy gentle breast and say, 
The friends of freedom slumber here ! 


“* Thou who shalt trace this bloody plain, 
If goodness rules thy generous breast, 
Sigh for the wasted rural reign— 
Sigh for the shepherds sunk to rest !”’ 


It is plain that the author could finish a 


| Street, New York, January 2, 1752. 
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cation, from a wound received in a due! at | stanza when he chose, and in such manner as | 





none of his contemporaries could approach. 
His mind was exceedingly elastic, and his 
talent took a wide range. With a keen sense 
of humor, he carried a caustic quality which 
gave the sting to his satire ; and to his gifted 
handling of words he brought a patriotic 
spirit which made him such a power among 
the soldiery. So broad and harsh is some of 
his political writing, compared with what has 
been quoted, that we do not wish to intro- 
duce it here. He had to write as he did. 
The bulk of what he wrote is not poetry ; but 
it was not the author's fault so much as the 
fault of his age. 

The fierce fighter of the days of '76 was 
by nature retiring and modest, a lover of si- 
lence and of meditation, with a heart sensi- 
tive to each charm of landscape or of sky. 
We do not believe that men are born out of 
due season, or that by a fatal mistake one 
does the life-work of another ; still Freneau 
had chosen to have lived and written very 
differently. It does no injustice to the mem- 
ory of Burns to say that this singer of our 
early days of shadow and of storm reminds 
us of him: 


“THE WILD HONEYSUCKLE. 
“* Fair flower that dost so comely grow, 
Hid in this silent, dull retreat, 
Untouched thy honeyed blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches greet : 
No roving foot shall find thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 
“ By Nature’s self in white arrayed, 
She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 
And planted here the guardian shade, 
And sent soft waters murmuring by : 
Thus quietly the summer goes, 
Thy days declining to repose. 
“* Smit with those charms that must decay, 
I grieve to see your future doom ; 
They died—nor were those flowers less gay, 
The flowers that did in Eden bloom : 
Unpitying frosts and Autumn’s power 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower. 
‘* From morning suns and evening dews 
At first thy little being came ; 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same: 
The space between is but an hour, 
The frail duration of a flower!” 

As we compare this author with others 
whose names come down to us coupled with 
his, we can but reflect how misty appear the 
facts of one’s own age. A typical illustration 
is at hand. The refined Alexander Wilson 
sees very Homer in Humphreys ; in Freneau, 
simply Freedom’s friend. We quote from his 
“ Foresters :” 

“ To Europe’s shores renowned in deathless song, 
Must all the honors of the bard belong ; 
And rural poetry’s enchanting strain 
Be only heard beyond the Atlantic main ? 
What though profuse in many a patriot’s praise, 
We boast a Barlow’s soul-exalting lays ; 
An Humphreys, blessed with Homer’s nervous 
glow, 
And Freedom’s friend and champion in Freneau !”’ 

Philip Freneau was born in Frankfort 
He 
lived through two wars, singing on till he was 
nearly eighty, when, having one night lost his 
way while returning from Monmouth, New 
Jersey, to his home, two miles distant, he be- 
came fastened in a bog, and so perished, 
The remains of this patriot and poet rest at 
Mount Pleasant, New Jersey. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 
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HOUSEHOLD SUPERSTI- 
TIONS IN JAPAN. 


OUSEHOLD, as distinct from relig- 
ious, superstitions may be defined as 

beliefs having no real foundation of fact and 
a narrower range of influences. They act as 
a sort of moral police whose rewards and 
punishments are confined entirely to this life. 
Religious superstitions affect all mankind 
alike ; those of the household may be said to 
influence mainly women and children, and to 
have no connection with religion or the 
priest. Screened from criticism, humble in 
their sphere, they linger in the household 
longer than religious superstitions. Every 
nation has them, and according to the de- 
gree of intelligence possessed by a people 
will they be numerous or rare. In most 
cases they are harmless, while many have a 
real educational value. Children and sim- 


ple-minded people, who cannot, by their | 


own intelligence, foresee the remote good or 
bad results of their conduct, may be influ- 
enced by the fear of punishment or the hopes 
of reward embodied in a warning told with 
gravity and enforced by the apparently sol- 
emn belief of him who tells it. As these 
children outgrow, or as they wear out, those 
who once observed them with fear will laugh 
at them, and yet often continue them through 
the force of habit. Others will be retained 
from the pleasure connected with the belief. 
Others again become so intrenched in house- 
hold customs that religion, reason, argument, 
fashion, assault them in vain. Thus, among 
many of us, the upsetting of a salt-cellar, the 
dropping of a needle that stands upright, the 
falling of a looking-glass, the accidental gath- 
ering of thirteen people around the dinner- 
table, will give rise to certain thoughts re- 
sulting in a course of action, or flutter of 
fear, that cannot rationally be explained. I 
once heard of a Swedish servant-girl who 
would not sweep away the cobwebs in her 
mistress’s house lest she should sweep away 
her beaux also. As in our own language the 
fancies, poetry, or fears of our ancestors, are 
embalmed in the names of flowers, in words 
and names, so the student of the words of 
the Japanese language discovers in them 
fragments of poems, quaint conceits, or hide- 
ous beliefs. 

So far as I could judge, in Japan the ma- 
jority of the lower class implicitly believe the 
household superstitions current among them ; 
and though among the upper there were 
many men who laughed at them, the power 
of custom enslaved the women and children. 
The greater number of the specimens I give 
below are believed by the larger portion of 
the people, particularly in the country. In 
this, as in others of a more serious nature, 
the degree of faith varies with the mood and 


circumstances of the individual or people. 


Many of them I have seen or heard referred 
to in conversation, others I have had noted 
down for me by young men from various 
parts of Japan. I find that a few of them 
are peculiar or local to one province, but 
most of them form the stock of beliefs com- 
mon to the Japanese people, or even to man- 





kind in general. Some of them have an evi- 
dent moral or educational purpose, to incul- 
cate lessons of tidiness, benevolence, and to 
form good habits of cleanliness, or nicety in 
housekeeping. Some are weather prognos- 
tics, or warnings intended to guard against 
fire or other calamities. 

They never sweep the rooms of a house 
immediately after one of the inmates has set 
out upon a journey, or is to be absent for a 
time. This would sweep out all the luck 
with him. 

At a marriage ceremony neither bride 
nor bridegroom wears any clothing of a pur- 
ple color, lest true love wane, and their mar- 
riage-tie be soon loosed—as purple is the 
color most liable to fade. It would be like 
an American couple going to Indiana to 
spend their honeymoon. 

If, while a person is very sick, the cup of 
medicine is upset by accident so that the pa- 
tient gets none, they say it is a sure sign of 
his recovery. This looks as though the 
Japanese had faith in the advice, “ Throw 
physic to the dogs.” 

There are some curious ideas in regard to 
cutting the finger-nails. The nails must not 
be trimmed just previous to going on a jour- 
ney, lest disgrace should fall upon the person 
at the place of his destination. Upon no ac- 
count will an ordinary Japanese cut his nails 
at night, lest cat-nails grow out from them. 
This is similar to the warning we often re- 
ceived in boyhood, not to swallow the cherry- 
stones with the cherries, lest a cherry-tree 
should grow out of our head. According to 
this, we ought to have raised a whole orchard 
by this time. 

Children who cast the clippings of their 
nails in the Adachi, or fire-bowl, will not 
live long. If, while any one is trimming his 
nails, a piece springs into the fire, he will 
die soon. By throwing some salt on the 
coals, however, the danger is avoided. 

It seems the bore is not unknown in Ja- 
pan, and the Japanese are pestered with vis- 
itors who sit their welcome out, and drive 
their hosts into frenzy of eagerness to get 
rid of them. The following is said to be a 
sure recipe to secure good riddance : send to 
the kitchen and have the broom turned up- 
side down, put a towel over it, and fan it 
lustily. The tedious visitor will soon de- 
part. The American who is bored by the 
man Of whom Saxe sings, who comes but 
never goes, is advised to test the efficacy of 
this method. Editors should keep a broom- 
stick, towel, and fan, at hand. Another plan 
with the Japanese is to burn a moxa (Japan- 
ese, mogusa) on the clogs or sandals of the 
visitor which are left outside the door. 

Japanese paterfamilias who finds, as oth- 
er fathers do, how much it costs to raise a 
large family, will not let an infant, or even 
young children, look in a mirror (and thus 
see a child exactly like themselves, making 
apparent twins), for, if they do so, the anx- 
ious parent supposes the child, when grown 
up and married, will have twins. It is some- 
thing like a social disgrace with the Japan- 
ese to have this double “ episode ” occur. 

When small-pox prevails in a neighbor- 
hood, and parents do not wish their children 
attacked by it, they write a notice on the 





front of their houses that their children are 
absent. This is said to keep out the dis- 
ease. 

Many superstitions have reference to death 
or criminals. 

A Japanese corpse is always placed with 
its head to the north and feet to the south. 
Hence a living Japanese will never sleep in 
that position. I have often noticed in the 
sleeping-rooms of private houses where I was 
guest, and in many hotels, a diagram of the 
cardinal points of the compass printed on 
paper and pasted on the ceiling of the room 
for the benefit of timid sleepers. Some 
Japanese in traveling carry a compass, to 
avoid this really natural and scientific posi- 
tion in sleep. I have often surprised people, 
especially students, in Japan by telling them 
that to lie with the head to the north was the 
true position, in harmony with the electric 
currents in the atmosphere, and that a French- 
man noted for his longevity ascribed his vig- 
orous old age mainly to the fact that he slept 
in a line drawn from pole to pole. I used to 
shock them by sleeping in that position in- 
variably. 

The plaintive howling of a dog in the 
night-time portends a death in some family 
in the vicinity of the animal. 

The wooden clogs of the Japanese are 
fastened on the foot by a single thong passing 
between the largest and next largest toe. 
This thong, divided into two, passes over the 
foot, and is fastened at the sides. If, in walk- 
ing, the string breaks in front, it is the sign 
of some misfortune to the person’s enemies ; 
if on the back part, the wearer himself will 
experience some calamity. 

When by reason of good fortune, or a 
lucky course of events, there is great joy in a 
family, it is customary to make sowameshi, 
or red rice, and give an entertainment to 
friends and neighbors. The rice is colored 
by boiling red beans with it. If for any cause 
the color is not a fire-red, it is a bad omen 
for the family, and their joy is turned to 
grief. 

When a person loses a tooth, either artifi- 
cially at the hands of the dentist, or “ tooth- 
carpenter,” or by forceps, or by accident, in 
order that another may grow in the empty 
socket, the tooth, if from the upper jaw, is 
buried under the foundations of the house ; 
if from the lower jaw, it is thrown up on the 
roof of a house. 

Numerous superstitions are founded upon 
puns or word-resemblances, and are among 
the most powerful. 

There are many instances in Japanese 
history in which discreet servants or wise 
men gave a happy turn to some word of ill- 
omen, and warded off harm. 

At New-Year’s Day paterfamilias does 
not like any one to utter the sound s/i (death), 
or any word containing it. This is a difficult 
matter in a household, since the syllable sii 
occurs in several hundred Japanese words, 
some of them very common ones. Thus let 
us suppose a. family of husband, wife, child, 
and servant, numbering four (s4z). A visitor 
calls, and happens to use the words shida, 
shi (teacher, four), etc. The host, waxing 
angry with the visitor who so freely uses the 
sinister words, is incensed when the latter 
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happens to remark that the host’s household 
consists of four (s4), and, fear prevailing over 
politeness, wishes him gone. Moodily re- 


flecting on his visitor's remark, he resolves | 
| marked. 


to dismiss his servant, and to make his house- 
hold three. But the shrewd servant, named 


Fuku, remonstrates with his master for send- | 


ing away fuku (blessing, good luck) from his 
house. The master is soothed, and keeps his 
“ boy.” 


Many Japanese worship the god Kompira | 


for no other reason than that the first syllable 
of his name means gold. 

If a woman step over an egg-shell, she 
will go mad ; if over a razor, it will become 
dull ; if over a whetstone, it will be broken. 
If a man should set his hair on fire, he will 
go mad. A girl who bites her finger-nail 
will, when married, bring forth children with 
great difficulty. 

Children are told that if they tell a lie a 
demon (0772) will pull out their tongues. Many 
a Japanese urchin has spoken the truth in 
fear of the oni, supposed to be standing by 
ready to run away with his tongue. No such 
watchman seems to be set before the unruly 
member of the scolding wife. Of these 
“edge-tools that grow sharper by constant 
use” there are a goodly number in Japan. 
When husband and wife are quarreling, a 
devil is believed to stand between them, 
encouraging them to go on from bad to 
worse. 

Salt is regarded as something so mys- 
terious in its preservative power that it is the 
subject of several household superstitions. A 
housewife will not on any account buy salt at 
night. When obtained in the daytime, a por- 
tion of it must first be thrown into the fire 
to ward off all dangers. It is also used to 
scatter around the threshold and in the house 
after a funeral, for purificatory purposes. 

Many are among the imaginary ways of 
getting rich—so numerous in every land. 
One of the most important articles of Japan- 
ese clothing, in both male and female, is the 
obi, or girdle. If, in dressing, the odi gets 
entangled and forms a knot or kink, the wear- 
er never unties it himself, but proposes to 
some one else to do it for him, promising him 
a great sum, as the wearer is sure to be rich. 
There is usually a great deal of laughing 
when this superstition is observed. 

All Japanese seem to have a desire to at- 
tain full stature. Stunted growth is a great 
grief to a man, and everything of ill-omen 
calculated to restrain growth must be avoid- 
ed. 

If a boy rests a gun on the top of his 
head, he will grow no taller. Children must 
not carry any kind of basket on their head, 
nor must they ever measure their own height. 
Such a sight as men or women carrying bur- 
dens on their head, so common in Europe, is 





never seen in Japan. Heavy fardels are car- 
ried in the hands, or suspended like scales on 
the shoulder-pole. If a man, while going to 
fish, meets a bonze (Japanese, doz) on the | 
road, he will catch no fish, as the (good) | 
bonzes eat no fish. 

A person who, when eating, bites his | 
tongue, believes that somebody grudges him | 
his food. It often happens that boys and 
Gitls like to eat the charred portions of rice | 


rice has burned. Young unmarried peo- 
ple who persist in this are warned that they 
will marry persons whose faces are pock- 


Many people, especially epicures, have an 
idea that, by eating the first fruits, fish, grain, 
or vegetables, of the season, they will live 
seventy-five days longer than they other- 
wise would. Caterers are interested in keep- 
ing alive this belief. 

It is an exceedingly evil omen to break 
the chopsticks while eating. Children are 
told that if they strike anything with their 
chopsticks while at their meals they will be 
struck dumb, 

People who drink tea or water out of the 
spout of the vessel, instead of out of a cup, 
are told that they will have a child with a 
mouth shaped like the spout of the vessel. 

In Japan the dwellings are universally 
built of wood, and conflagrations very fre- 
quently destroy whole towns or villages in a 
single day or night, leaving nothing but ash- 
es. Hence it is of the greatest importance to 
provide against their ever-ready enemy, and 
every sign is carefully heeded. The follow- 
ing are unfailing signs : 

When the cocks crow loudly in the even- 
ing. When a dog climbs up on the roof of a 
house or building of any kind. If a weasel 
cries out once, fire will break out; to avert 
it, a person must pour out three dippers full 
of water, holding the dipper in the left hand. 
A peculiar kind of grass called Ainode (sun- 
rise) grows on many Japanese houses. This 
must not be pulled up, otherwise the house 
will take fire. 

In regard to visitors, they believe the fol- 
lowing : 

In pouring tea from the teapot it some- 
times happens that the stem of a leaf comes 
out with the tea, and stands momentarily up- 
right. From whatever direction it falls, they 
expect a visitor. 

If a bird in flying casts its shadow on 
the partition or window (which is of paper, 
and translucent), a visitor will surely call 
soon. 

A person when abstracted or in trouble 
will, while eating, often pour out his tea from 
the back of the teapot, instead of through 
the spout. In such case it is a sure sign of 
the near visit of a priest to the house. 


All these beliefs are comparatively harm- 


less. The Japanese fancy does not seem to 
have reached that depth of disease, to have 
suffered with that delirium tremens of super- 
stition, such as enthralls and paralyzes the 


Chinese, and prevents all modern progress. | 


Feng shuey (literally, wind and water) is not 
a national curse in Japan, as it is in China; 
and whereas, in the latter country, telegraph 


poles and wires are torn down because they | 


cast a shadow upon graveyards, and railroads 


cannot be built because they traverse or ap- | 


proach them, in Japan both these civilizers 


have been constructed for half a decade, and | 


| that sometimes remain in the pot when the | 
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E often hear of the great talent of the 
French people for economy. Without 
presuming to deny the accuracy of the current 
theory in this matter, we may be permitted 
to point out a few circumstances that render 
the fact surprising. If we could imagine a 
wise philosopher who lived in entire igno- 
rance of the histories or the characteristics 
of the English and French peoples, we might 
suppose some such question as the following 
propounded to him: Given two nations, the 
people of one of which are noted for their 
steadiness of judgment, their sobriety of con- 
duct, their industrious habits, their dispas- 
sionate temper, while the people of the other 
nation are distinguished for mercurial tem- 
perament, for fondness for pleasure, for love 
of art, for impressible imagination, for great 
vivacity, hopefulness, and light-heartedness— 
given two peoples with these marked contrasts 
of national temperament, which would exhibit 
the most frugality, the most caution in deal- 
ing with wealth or in preparing for the fu- 
ture? Would not the deduction from these 
premises inevitably be that the sober and 
steady genius of the first-described people 
would be sure to display itself in a frugality 
and prudence more marked than in the oth- 
er? And yet, if we may believe the current 
assertions of observers, the reverse is the fact. 
Is there any mistake in these assertions? 
Have the facts been misread or misunder- 
stood ? 

We recently found in a book on finance 
by an eminent economist a statement that 
the prompt subscription in France to the loan 
for the payment of the German indemnity is 
proof of the superior economic habits of the 
French people. This opinion is not new. 
We have pointed out its radical error on a 
previous occasion, and we venture now to 
repeat our principal argument. It was not 
the fact of mere saving, but of the method 
of holding the savings, that effected the result 
described. The French people were ena- 
bled to respond freely and promptly to the 
war-loan without disturbing the financial or 
industrial condition of the country, because 
their savings are hoarded in their houses, and 
not, as in England and America, loaned to 
banks. It would have been impossible in a 
country where banks take up the savings of 
the people, and loan them to business-men for 
use in their various enterprises, to have with- 
drawn so large a sum as that of the French 


| loan without great derangement of all the 


are popular. Ina few years many of the house- | 
hold superstitions we have enumerated will | 


be in the cities of Japan as curious to the 
Japanese as they are now to us, 
WituiaM E, GrirFis, 


industries of the people. 
If we are right in this opinion, we show 
that other popular deductions of economic 


| questions may have their radical error. Now, 


it seems to us indisputable that the French 
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peasant is of an exceedingly frugal disposi- | 


tion, but this is so largely for reasons we 
shall presently mention. 
also doubtless measurably economic in his 
habits ; but a people who throng in such num- 


bers to the theatres as the Parisians do, who 


give so liberally of their time to amusements 
of all kinds, who are so devoted to the pleas- 


ures of the café, and so easily captivated by | 
the glitter of processions and the pomp of | 


display, cannot possibly practise very severe- 
ly those renunciations by which alone earn- 
ings can be reserved for future use. 
are doubtless a few powerful influences with 
a Frenchman that serve partially to offset 
his inclinations for pleasure. 
keenly appreciated in the old country, the 
opportunities for its accumulation are so lim- 
ited and prescribed, it is so indispensable in 
some degree for the security and comfort of 


advanced life, that people naturally set great- 


er store by it than they do in those countries 
where money-making is easy and opportuni- 
ties for successful adventure frequent. We 
may rely with confidence, we think, upon the 


fact that the real economic spirit is less in | 


Paris, at least, than it is here, but that the 
necessity for its practice is greater there. 
Reasoning solely from general principles, 
we also may be sure that the frugal spirit 
varies, other things being equal, with educa- 
tion and culture. The peasantry of every 
country are prone to love money because of 
a sordid and narrow disposition. They are 
torpid, indifferent to a hundred things that 
are alluring to other men, without tastes or 
sympathies that hunger for gratification, and 
they love money, not because of any definite 


pleasure it can bring them, but in a half- | 


fetich spirit, as if it were a god in which 
lurked mysterious power. It is the miser’s 
passion—the charm of possession, the de- 
light of holding and counting—and has very 
little association with that other conception 
of money which covets it for all the delights 
it has power toevoke. Just as soon as civili- 
zation enters the peasant’s heart, a change 
appears in his economies. The measure of 


a man’s civilization 


wants ; ‘and with the desires that come with | 
the awakened spirit — with the thirst for | 
books that comes of knowledge, and for beau- | 


ty that comes with the expansion of zsthetic 


perception—the excessive frugal spirit de- | 


clines. Perhaps we should say, instead of 
frugal, sordid spirit. 
tise frugality as a virtue ; but frugality may 
be attended with liberal enjoyment of the 


world’s goods ; it is not indiscriminate re- 


The wisest men prac- 


nunciation, but renunciation according to 
one’s means and circumstances of life ; hence 


the change that comes over those that civili- | 


zation has lifted above their former condi- 
tion is not the decay of wise economy, but 


The Parisian is | 


There | 


Wealth is so | 


is the measure of his | 


that enlargement of being that multiplies 
wants and insists upon their reasonable grati- 
fication. 

Proof of this is unexpectedly at hand. 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton has just pub- 
lished from the London press a book on rural 
life in France, in which there is much said 
about the condition of the peasantry. 


| municipalities in 


this country there have 


| been and are no such exceptional periods. 
What is required of town administration is 


that licenses, fees, and special taxes should 
all be so adjusted that whatever causes the 


cost should be made to refund it. The re- 


ceipts from wharfage, for instance, should be 


Mr. | 


Hamerton is of opinion that the peasant | 
class in France can be maintained with its | 


present characteristics only by the retention 
of its traditions and its ignorance. To the 
extent that education reaches the peasants, 
it modifies their habits, introduces luxuries, 
enlarges their methods of living, and changes 


| specific purpose. 


ample to build and maintain in repair the 
wharves. The cost of laying and repairing 
pavements, as we suggested on a former oc- 
casion, should fall on vehicles, all of which, 
without exception, should be taxed for this 
Vehicles alone cause the 


| wear and tear; they indisputably should 


their ideas of things around them. The evi- 


dence is that the economic spirit which has 
been praised so highly has been simply the 
product of apathy and narrowness of nature ; 


the virtue of renunciation, it at the same 
time establishes the necessity of outgoing 
and absorption, of life that multiplies its 
points of sensation rather than of one that 
stunts and paralyzes them. 

The Americans are continually accused 


restore that which they destroy. If schools 
are to be maintained by government, the 
cost should fall distinctly and directly upon 
those who enjoy their advantages. If it 


is maintained that the advantages of gen- 


| and that while culture by no means denies | eral education accrue to the whole peo- 


ple, then the tax may be imposed upon the 
whole ; but it should be specific: it should 


| be collected for its definite purpose, as is 
| the case with many town-rates in England, 


so that each man may know and person- 


ally experience the amount he contributes 


of extravagance. Every nation has its spend- | 
| courts should be imposed upon the litigants. 


thrift class, and it is no doubt true that the 


spendthrift class with us is unusually large. | 


But, after this class is passed, it may be 
questioned whether there is more extrava- 
gance with us than may be found with other 
peoples in which the conditions of culture 
and aspiration are equal. 


THE picture held up by the Mayor of 
Boston of a city without a debt is laughed at 
as Utopian. Why should it be Utopian? 
We are disposed to believe that the time 
is not far distant when many of our cities 
will find it impossible to increase their debt, 
and they will thus be forced to devise 


means of paying current expenses from cur- 


rent receipts. The rapid increase of muni- 
cipal indebtedness is one of the alarming 
signs of the times ; and every one must see 
that corporations cannot go on multiplying 


bonds indefinitely. If, therefore, a city may 


be forced as a dire necessity to keep within | 


its income, why may it not do so from choice 
while yet its credit remains good ? 

If we resolutely brought ourselves to deal 
with emergencies and necessities as they oc- 
cur, and had no such easy method as bond- 
selling through which to escape the pressure 
of present obligations, we should be prone to 


| take hold of this question of municipal debt, 


to purposes of education. The cost of civil 
Prisons should be made self-supporting by 
the labor of the convicts. The cost of 
criminal courts should come under the head 
of the police department, and, to the extent 
that fines imposed upon those who commit 
offenses could not be made to cover the 


| charges, there would need to be a general 


tax, which might fall on property. If the 
public are ambitious to erect spacious court- 
houses or other costly structures, let them 
promptly tax themselves sufficiently to pay 
for them; if they are unwilling to do this, 
they should cheerfully go without. People 
have no right to gratify their pride or select 
for themselves pleasures that future genera- 
tions must pay for. In a large majority of 
municipal affairs outlay can be refunded from 
the interests involved, or derived from that 
which causes the friction. The application 
of this simple business principle to town ad- 
ministration would soon reduce general taxes 
to a very small percentage. The Utopian 
city, after all, is not so very impracticable. 


M. Paut FfVAL, having won fame as one 
of the most luridly melodramatic writers of 
the time, some time ago proposed to estab- 


| lish in Paris a “ Moral Theatre.” The outcry 
which followed showed him that he had for 


study it well, and would doubtless discover | 


that there is at bottom a very simple science 
in the whole subject. 
easy for city governments to pay as they go 
as it is for individuals to do so. The exac- 


It is commonly just as | 


tion of a great war may render borrowing 


imperative with national governments ; with 


once gone wrong in choosing that which is of 
vast importance, whether to a theatre or a 
novel—a good title ; and he has now made 
some amends, at least, to public opinion, by 
changing the name of his design to “ Theatre 
for Everybody.” If the current estimate of 
the Parisians is a just one, you might as well 
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ask a Frenchman to eat his /ricandeau with- | 
out tomato-sauce, or his fried eels without | 


sauce Tartare, as to listen to a play without 
a dash of immoral dialogue or suggestion. 


Immorality, indeed, is too apt to be the sauce | 
| trol; while the army of officials, great and 


piquante which gives a relish to his dramatic 


pabulum. We cannot but fear, therefore, | 


that M. Féval’s benevolent project is doomed 
to failure. He is anxious to have at least 
one theatre to which the strictest mammas 
may freely carry their carefully - guarded 
daughters, and where orthodox papas may 
without compunction hire boxes and intrust 
the keys thereof to their sprouting heirs. His 
“Theatre for Everybody ” shall appeal only 
“to the most elevated and virtuous senti- 


ments.” No hint or whisper of the vices of | 
the world in general, and France in particu- | 
lar, is to defile the lips or shame the echoes 
| ings, will be really representative of the spirit 


of his moral temple. He says, truly enough, 
that France has already an ample stock of 


moral dramas of the first literary order. | 


True ; but who will listen to them? Racine, 
Corneille, and Voltaire’s best plays are far 


more strangers to the French stage than | 
Shakespeare to the English. When the Eng- 


lish or American manager wishes to repro- 
duce a French play, his first instruction to 
the adapter is to “soften” the immoralities 
of the plot and the dialogue ; to glide over 
the innumerable doubles entendres ; and at 
need to alter the whole course and current 
of the action. We fear that M. Féval’s plan 
would soon prove itself out of place among 
a people so long fed upon the highly-spiced 
dishes of the two Dumas, Scribe, Sardou, 


and Offenbach ; and that he would find his 


theatre gradually assuming the indefinite 
character of the late A. Ward’s “ moral exhi- 
bition.” Yet it is well enough to try, if M. 
Féval has money and patience for the experi- 
ment. He may draw out a patronage which 
now stays away from theatres altogether. 
There may be found, after all, in gay and 
pampered Paris, enough sober folk with a 
desire at once to protect and to amuse their 
children, to sit out long dramas full of the 
most innocent incidents and the most virtu- 
ous speeches ; and, if M. Féval makes such 


a discovery, he will be entitled to the hearty | 
| demnity before it was due. It not only sub- 


commendations of morality-loving mankind. 


THE French are about to be plunged into 


the hurly-burly of a general election. It will | 


be a novel sensation, truly, even for this sen- 
sation-loving people. Many a prosperous 
and stormy year has passed since the lively 
Gauls were able to go to the polls and vote 
for a national Chamber. The last election— 
that of February, 1871—was overshadowed 
in interest by the excitement of the war, and 
was effected hastily and carelessly ; while the 
elections under the empire were usually but 
& monotonous mockery of free suffrage. The 











contest soon to begin is indeed weighted by 
many restrictions on the liberty of the elect- 


ors. A state of siege still prevails in the 


large cities ; the press is therefore under the 
discipline of lynx-eyed administrative con- 


petty, are to be one and all actively enlisted 
in the work of securing, by the various offi- 


| cial arts of cajoling, threatening, persuading, 


and promising, the election of government 


| candidates. For all that, monsieur is to be 


allowed to vote, and to enjoy the patriotic 
excitement of mingling in the political con- 
flict. For the first time in at least twenty- 
five years, Frenchmen will express a very 
decided and emphatic preference as to what 
form their future government shall assume. 
A Parliament will assemble at Versailles in 
March which, whatever may be its shortcom- 


of the people. 

How will the vivacious Frenchmen con- 
duct themselves during these elections? Will 
they erect barricades, organize mobs, and 
drive the prefects from their palaces — or 
worse? Or, imbued with the sense that the 
country has become constitutional and, in 
sorme sort, English in its political traits, will 
they imitate the sturdy Britons, and break 
each other’s heads with clubs and brickbats, 
demolish the windows of hostile candidates, 
and hold in reserve bodies of bribed navvies 
and artisans in barns and inns? Or will 
they for once exhibit a spirit of self-control, 
and thfis emulate the example which the 
republicans set under the lead of Gambetta 
in the now extinct Assembly ? 

Let us say a word about that long-endur- 
ing body, which has at last so reluctantly 
loosed its hold on power and scattered into 
obscurity. It was indeed a strange medley 
of passion and patriotism, of frantic ebulli- 
tion and fervid eloquence, of persistent strat- 
agem and intrigue, with its christening of 
events by their dates, its fist -shaking and 
clamor, its monarchical plottings alternated 
by republican resolutions. Yet it is not hard 
to find something good to say of the departed 
sages. The Assembly not only made peace, 
but provided for the payment of the huge in- 


dued the Commune, but has apparently given 
a fatal blow to communism. It not only re- 
organized the army, but—a far harder task— 
refrained from war, Upon its successor, and 
the newly-created and partly-chosen Senate 
which is to codperate with it, will depend 
the serious decision whether France shall be 
republican, monarchical, or imperial. This 
decision will perhaps result rather from its 
spirit and conduct than from the formal shape 
given to the government. The signs of the 
times point to the permanent establishment 
of the republic—may it be so moderate, so 








| tolerant, so observant of law, so progressive, 


so orderly, as to be worth preserving ! 


WE greatly regret a delay in giving our 
readers a continuation of Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s “ Journey to the Unknown.” When 
we received the first installment from Mr. 
Hawthorne, who is now in England, he wrote 
that the sketch or narrative would extend 
through about four numbers of the JOURNAL, 
and that the remaining portions of the man- 
uscript would be promptly forwarded. Mr. 
Hawthorne is commonly so punctual in the 
performance of his promises that we can ex- 
plain the present delay only by supposing 
that some mishap has occurred to the manu- 
script in the mail. We hope, however, that 
an early steamer will bring the looked-for 
parcel, After the completion of “ A Journey 
to the Unknown,” Mr. Hawthorne will begin 
his promised sketches of London suburban 
life, in which, judging by his “ Saxon Studies,” 
we shall have some very acute and delightful 


| pictures of English society. Our readers 
| may be pleased to learn that Mr. Hawthorne 


will, during the present year, contribute 
sketches of this character solely to this peri- 
odical. 





Books snd Authors. 


VERY pretty and an exceedingly pleas- 

ant little book, which no reader who 

is on the lookout for something really fresh 
and original should overlook, is Mr. John 
Burroughs’s “ Winter Sunshine” (New York: 
Hurd & Houghton). Mr. Burroughs draws 
his inspiration from out-of-door scenes and 
experiences—from birds, animals, open fields, 
woods, country-roads, the changing aspects 
of the seasons—and to read one of his essays 
exhilarates like a brisk morning walk or 
charms like a moonlight ramble. The at- 
mosphere of the library is left behind ; we 
feel at once that we are in the company of 
no “lean and slippered” student, but of one 
who is on intimate terms with Nature; and 
we tramp with him over highways and by- 
ways, through fields and woods, with a new 
sense of the joyousness of motion, of the free- 
dom and companionableness of all out-of- 
door things, and of the “natural music” 
that lies in the “low of cattle and song of 
birds.” Mr. Burroughs views everything— 
even man himself—with the eye of a natural 
historian ; but behind-the eye, transmuting 
its crude perceptions into something richer 
and finer than the originals, is that strange 
alembic, the possession of which differenti- 
ates the poet from the mere man. To find 
anything so redolent of the perfume and sen- 
timent of Nature as either “ Winter Sun- 
shine” (which is simply the title of the ini- 
tial paper in a collection of short papers), or 
“ A March Chronicle,” or “ Exhilarations of 
the Road,” or “ The Snow-Walkers,” one 
would have to go back to the hermit of Wal- 
den Pond, of whom Mr. Burroughs has evi- 
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dently been a loving student; and even 
there he would probably miss the heartiness, 
the open-mindedness, the contagious enthu- 
siasm of the later essayist. Judging from his 
writings, Mr. Burroughs is a happy man ; and 


companionship with a happy man is happi- 
ness. 


No description, however, can give the | 
they have heard the voices and felt the wonder 


reader a fair idea of the unique quality of 
the book, so we must make room for a speci- 
men quotation or two. Here are the open- 
ing paragraphs of the first essay : 


‘An American resident in England is re- 
ported as saying that the English have an atmos- 
phere but no climate. The reverse of this re- 
mark would apply pretty accurately to our own 
case. We certainly have a climate, a two-edged 
one that cuts both ways, threatening us with 
sunstroke on the one hand, and with frost-stroke 
on the other; but we have no atmosphere to 
speak of in New York and New England, ex- 
cept now and then during the dog-days or the 
fitful and uncertain Indian summer. An atmos- 
phere, the quality of tone and mellowness in 
the near distance, is the product of a more hu- 
mid climate. Hence, as we go south from New 
York, the atmospheric effects become more rich 
and varied, until, on reaching the Potomac, you 
find an atmosphere as well as a climate. The 
latter is still on the vehement American scale, 
full of sharp and violent changes and contrasts, 
baking and blistering in summer, and nipping 
and blighting in winter, but the spaces are not 
so purged and bare ; the horizon wall does not 
so often have the appearance of having just been 
washed and scrubbed down. There is more 
depth and visibility to the open air, a stronger 
infusion of the Indian 1 t through- 
out the year, than is found farther north. The 
days are softer and more brooding, and the 
nights more enchanting. . . . It seemed as if I 
had never seen but a second-rate article of sun- 
light or moonlight until I had taken up my abode 
in the national capital. It may be, perhaps, be- 
cause we have such splendid specimens of both 
at that period of the year when one values such 
things highest—namely, in the fall and winter 
and early spring. Sunlight is good any time ; 
but a bright, evenly-tempered day is certainly 
more engrossing to the attention in winter than 
in summer, and such days seem the rule and not 
the exception in the Washington winter. The 
deep snows keep to the north, the heavy rains to 
the south, leaving a blue space central over the 
border States. And there is not one of the win- 
ter months but wears this blue zone as a girdle.” 





Passing by a tempting paragraph about 
the buzzards that are so numerous about the 
national capital, and another very kindly and 
characteristic one about the negro, and an- 
other still descriptive of the flight of winter 
birds, we select the following enthusiastic 
tribute to the noble Order of Walkers : 


** Oh, the weariness, the emptiness, the plot- 
ting, the seeking rest and finding none, that goes 
by in the carriages, while your pedestrian is al- 
ways cheerful, alert, refreshed, with his heart in 
his hand and his hand free to all! He looks 
down upon nobody ; he is on the common level. 
His pores are all open, his circulation is active, 
his digestion good. His heart is not cold, nor 
his faculties asleep. He is the only real traveler ; 
he alone tastes the ‘ gay, fresh sentiment of the 
road.’ . . . Afoot and in the open road, one has 
a fair start in life at last. There is no hinderance 
now. Let him put his best foot forward. He is 
on the broadest human plane. This is the level 
of all the great laws and heroic deeds, From this 
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platform he is eligible to any good fortune. He | 


| 
| 


was sighing for the golden age ; let him walk to 
it. Every step brings him nearer. The youth 
of the world is but a few days’ journey distant. In- 
deed, I know persons who think they have walked 


| back to that fresh aforetime of a single bright 
we all know the proverb to the effect that | 


Sunday in autumn or spring. Before noon they 
feel its airs upon their cheeks, and by nightfall, 
on the banks of some quiet stream, or along 
some path in the wood, or on some hilltop, aver 


and the mystery that so enchanted the early races 
of men.” 


The essay on “ The Apple” is as juicy 
and fragrant as the apple itself, and sings the 
praises of the gracious fruit in a strain al- 
most lyrical. Every healthy and honest ap- 
petite, says Mr. Burroughs, craves the apple ; 
but the boy is the true apple-eater, and is 
not to be qvestioned how he came by the 
fruit with which his pockets are filled—it be- 
longs to him, and he may steal it if it cannot 
be had in any other way : 


‘* The apple is indeed the fruit of youth. As 
we grow old we crave apples less. It is an om- 
inous sign. When you are ashamed to be seen 
eating them on the street ; when you can carry 
them in your pocket, and your hand not con- 
stantly find its way to them ; when your neigh- 
bor has apples and you have none, and you 
make no nocturnal visits to his orchard ; when 
your lunch-basket is without them, and you can 
pass a winter’s night by the fireside with no 
thought of the fruit at your elbow, then be as- 
sured you are no longer a boy, either in heart or 
years. 
‘*The genuine apple-eater comforts himself 
with an apple in their season as others with a 
pipe or cigar. When he has nothing else to do, 
or is bored, he eats an apple. While he is wait- 
ing for the train he eats an apple, sometimes 
several of them. When he takes a walk he arms 
himself with apples. His traveling-bag is full 
of apples. He offers an apple to his companion, 
and takes one himself. They are his chief solace 
when on the road. He sows their seed all along 
the route. He tosses the core from the car-win- 
dow and from the top of the stage-coach. He 
would, in time, make the land one vast orchard. 
He dispenses with a knife. He prefers that his 
teeth shall have the first taste. Then he knows 
the best flavor is immediately beneath the skin, 
and that in a pared apple this is lost. If you 
will stew the apple, he says, instead of baking it, 
by all means leave the skin on. It improves the 
color, and vastly heightens the flavor of the dish. 

** The apple is a masculine fruit ; hence wom- 
en are poor apple-eaters. It belongs to the open 
air, and requires an open-air taste and relish.” 

The chapters descriptive of a visit to 
England and France are less attractive, to 
our mind, than the home sketches, though 
these are very charming too, and have a pe- 
culiar naivetéand freshness. Mr. Burroughs 
has a truly filial affection for the mother- 
country, and thinks her children on this side 
have much to learn from her in the art of 
living wisely and well. 
he found much to admire, but he is too gen- 


disaical in Paris. He liked London better, 





In the French, too, | 


| uine a countryman to find anything para- | 


just because it is less “ metropolitan” than | 


Paris, or even New York. 
bigness, it retains the rural flavor still. 


| as the biographer far excellence of English 


In spite of its | 


men of letters. His “ Life of Goldsmith ” is 
an admirable piece of workmanship, and his 
biographies of Landor and Dickens, if less 
satisfactory, are not likely to be improved 
upon in our day; while his “Life of Jona- 
than Swift,” the first volume of which has 
just been published (New York: Harper & 
Brothers), may be pronounced already one of 
the masterpieces of biographical literature. 
For “twice told the period spent on stubborn 
Troy,” Mr. Forster has been engaged in pre- 
paring for this work ; and the account given 
in the preface of the new material secured 
shows that even this long period has been 
very profitably employed. Not fewer than 
two hundred new and highly-important letters 
have rewarded his researches; and besides 
valuable results obtained from the collation 
of the fragment of Swift’s autobiography and 
the “ Journal to Stella,” with the original man- 
uscripts, he has brought to light Swift’s note- 
books and books of account, his letters of or- 
dination, a large number of unpublished pieces 
in prose and verse, an unpublished journal in 
Swift’s handwriting, “singular in its char- 
acter, and of extraordinary interest, written 
on his way back to Dublin, amid grave anx- 
iety for Esther Johnson, then dangerously 
ill,” a large-paper copy of the first edition of 
“ Gulliver,” “ interleaved for alterations and 
additions by the author, and containing, be- 
sides all the changes, erasures, and substitu- 
tions, adopted in the later editions, several 
interesting passages, mostly in the ‘ Voyage to 
Laputa,’ which have never yet been given to 
the world,” and numerous other illustrative 
pieces, the importance of which can only be 
understood by seeing them in their proper 
place in the framework of the narrative. 

Of the great value of these new materials, 
as used by Mr. Forster, this first volume, 
covering the first forty-six years of Swift's 
life, from 1667 to 1711, furnishes ample evi- 
dence. “Swift's later time, when he was 
governing Ireland as well as his deanery, and 
the world was filled with the fame of ‘ Gulli- 
ver,’ is broadly and intelligibly written. But, 
as to all the rest, his life is a work unfinished ; 
to which no one has brought the minute ex- 
amination indispensably required, where the 
whole of a career has to be considered to get 
at the proper comprehension of single parts 
of it. The writers accepted as authorities 
for the obscurer portion are found to be prac- 
tically worthless, and the defect is not sup- 
plied by the later and greater biographers.” 
It is this “ obscurer portion” of the life that 
is treated of in the present volume, and, how- 
ever much is still left unexplained and con- 
jectural, Mr. Forster makes it very plain that 
what Jeffrey hardily said, and many have too 
readily believed—that Swift was an apostate 
in politics, infidel or indifferent in religion, a 
defamer of humanity, the slanderer of states- 
men who had served him, and destroyer of 
women who had loved him—* is monstrous 
as well as incredible.” He proves clearly 
that, instead of being regarded as a dunce at 
Trinity College, Swift stood well in his class ; 


| that the degree sfecialis gratia was a com- 
| mon form of graduation in that college ; that 

MR. JOHN Forster bids fair to secure | 
for himself a permanent place in literature | 
| that his desertion of the Whigs and affilia- 


Macaulay's charge of sycophancy to Sir Wil- 
liam Temple is as foolish as it is baseless ; 
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tion with Harley and Bolingbroke was the 
natural outcome of his attitude on church 
questions ; and, while he does not clear up 
the mystery of Swift’s relations with Esther 
Johnson (“Stella”), he makes the theory as 
probable as any other that their relations re- 
mained to the end what they certainly were 
in the beginning—those, namely, of tender 
instructor and companion, and grateful stu- 
dent and associate. It is pleasant to see a 
great name cleared of unjust aspersions, and 
a great influence in literature purged of sus- 
picion as to its origin; and for taking the 
pains to do this Mr. Forster deserves the 
grateful recognition of the public. 

The “ Life of Swift” is notably free, alike 
from the egotism on the part of the author 
which defaced the “ Life of Dickens,” and from 
the affectation of superior wisdom which, as 
much as its inordinate length, made the “ Life 
of Landor” a trying book to read. The tone 
here is that of hearty but discriminating ad- 
miration for its subject ; the division and ar- 
rangement of the material are excellent ; the 
style is a model of lucid and simple narra- 
tive, in which every word tells ; and the mar- 
ginal and foot notes more than repair any 
omissions or deficiencies of the text. Even 
the mechanical features of the book call for 
special praise, the print and paper conveying 
of themselves an irresistible invitation to the 
eye, while the binding is a model of sober 
but tasteful simplicity. 


Too late for mention in their proper place 
in connection with the holiday books, we 
have received from Messrs. W. F. Gill & Co. 
(Boston) three volumes which seem to carry 
Christmas over into the new year. “ Histori- 
cal and Legendary Ballads and Songs” con- 
tains nearly two hundred lyrics by Walter 
Thornbury, illustrative of the mythology, 
history, and legendary lore of the Greeks, 
Romans, Norsemen, Saxons, Normans, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, French, Italians, Germans, 
Swiss, and even Americans, the latter being 
represented by a description of “A Rifle- 
Duel in Arkansas.” None of them exhibit 
any marked degree of poetical merit, but 
they are spirited and picturesque, as ballads 
should be, and show considerable technical 
skill in versification. The book is of Eng- 
lish manufacture, and presents the creamy 
paper, ample margins, excellent printing, and 
ornate binding, of the better-class work of 
English publishers. The illustrations are by 
Messrs. Whistler, Walker, Tenniel, Watson, 
Small, Sandys, Morten, and other well- 
known artists, and, while of very unequal 
merit, are in many cases strikingly good. It 
is from these illustrations that the book takes 
its chief value.—“ Golden Treasures of Ro- 
mance, Poetry, and Art,” is a selection from 
the freshest writings of “ eminent poets, nov- 
elists, and essayists,” among whom we notice 
the names of Wilkie Collins, James Russell 
Lowell, Adelaide Procter, William Words- 
worth, Tom Taylor, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss M. E. Braddon, Felicia Hemans, Mary 
Howitt, Mary B. Dodge, Jean Ingelow, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, “the Danbury man,” 
James Parton, and others, who, if not “ emi- 
nent” or “ standard,” are at least well known. 





bine the rarest products of the pictorial art 
with literary attractions of a high order of 
excellence ;” and while the object can hardly 
be said to have been fully attained either on 
the pictorial or the literary side, the volume is 
neatly gotten up and contains an ample vari- 
ety of entertaining reading-matter.—‘ The 
Horn of Plenty” is a collection of “home 
poems and home pictures” designed for the 
little folks, who will recognize among the 
contributors some of their old favorites, Miss 
Alcott, Miss Mulock, Miss Ingelow, Dora 
Greenwell, and others. The collection is 
not large, but it is choice, and the volume is 
profusely illustrated, and neatly printed and 
bound. 


Dr. NEWMAN’s “ Thrones and Palaces of 
Babylon and Nineveh”! appears to be the 
literary result of his tour round the world as 
“inspector of consuls,” though, as no refer- 
ence is made in the volume to his official 
business, we suppose the portion of the tour 
which it records is the part assigned to pleas- 
ure. On this theory, the pleasure began with 
the departure from Bombay, and included a 
voyage by steamer along the northwest coast 
of India and the southern coast of Beloo- 
chistan, and up the gulf of Oman and the 
Persian Gulf to the head of navigation on 
the Shaat-el-Arab ; and an overland joyrney 
across the great Arabian Peninsula, from sea 
to sea. This overland route embraced visits 
to Babylon and Nineveh, the Garden of Eden 
(as to the site of which at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and Tigris the author feels no 
doubt), the Tower of Babel, the Tomb of 
Ezra, the birthplace of Abraham, Bagdad, 
Muscat, Orfah, Aleppo, and other places fa- 
mous in ancient and modern history. That 
such a journey, even when made in the hasty 
manner in which it was performed by Dr. 
Newman, was full of interest, scarcely needs 
to be said ; but his description of it hardly 
meets the expectations which the reader nat- 
urally forms. Dr. Newman shares the com- 
mon failing of English and American tourist- 
chroniclers in trying to make his book at 
once a record of personal experience, a trav- 
eler’s guide-book, and a manual of history ; 
and his pages consist of brief descriptions of 
scenery and incidents of travel, interspersed 
with long and not too trustworthy histor- 
ical summaries, statistics of commerce and 
population, and quotations from Scripture. 
Occasionally this appetite for “ information ” 
leads to the production of something really 
useful, as in the chapters giving a concise 
account of the discovery and deciphering of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, and of the exist- 
ing Eastern churches ; but, as a general thing, 
he greatly impairs the interest of his narra- 
tive by his too persistent effort to be instruc- 
tive, and by his constant disposition to sub- 
stitute the thoughts of others for what, after 
all, is the best thing a traveler can offer us— 
his own personal observations. 


Like all of the Harper books of travel, | 


the volume is well illustrated, and is other- 
wise gotten up in very handsome style. 





1 The Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nine- 


| veh, from Sea to Sea. A Thousand Miles on Horse- 
| back. By John P. Newman, D. D. New York: | 
The professed aim of the book is to “com- | 


Harper & Brothers. 





Most of the essays which Mr, Richard A, 
Proctor includes in “Our Place among In- 
finities” (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
have already appeared separately in one or 
more of the periodicals, yet, as here grouped, 
they have a certain correlation with each 
other, and may be said to be pervaded by the 
common purpose of indicating the relations 
of “ our little abode in space and time” to the 
infinities around us. The main topic dis- 
cussed in them is whether there are other 
inhabited worlds than ours, in regard to 
which Professor Proctor now holds views 
widely different from those propounded in 
his earliest and perhaps best-known work. 
His “ New Theory” may be described as a 
compromise between Brewster's theory that 
nearly all the orbs which people space are 
the abode of life, and Whewell’s opposing 
theory that there is #o other inhabited or 
habitable world than ours. According to it, 
every planet is destined at some period of its 
existence to be the abode of life, but, judg- 
ing by the analogy of our earth, this period 
is so short relatively to its total existence 
that of any particular world at a particular 
epoch it is far more probable that it is not 
inhabited than that it is. Thus, when we 
look at any star, we may infer with great 
probability that a¢ the moment that star is 
not supporting life in any one of those worlds 
which probably circle round it; yet, “the 
very argument from probability which leads 
us to regard any given sum as not the centre 
of a scheme in which at this moment there 
is life, forces upon us the conclusion that 
among the millions on millions, nay, the 
millions of millions of suns which people 
space, millions have orbs circling round them 
which are at this present time the abode of 
living creatures.” 

The theory is expounded with the lucidi- 
ty of statement, picturesqueness of illustra- 
tion, and animation of style, that make all 
Professor Proctor’s essays attractive to read ; 
and the same qualities characterize the pa- 
pers on more special topics, as “ The Missing 
Comet,” “The Lost Comet and its Meteor 
Train,” “ Jupiter,” “Saturn and its System,” 
“A Giant Sun,” “ The Star Depths,” and 
“ Star-Gauging.” The paper on “ Saturn 
and the Sabbath of the Jews” brings out 
some curious analogies, and the “ Thoughts 
on Astrology” show more respect than is 
common among scientific men for the “moth- 
er of astronomy.” 


“ MAE MADDEN ” (Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) belongs to the composite order 
of book-making, consisting of a story by 
Mary Murdoch Mason, with an introductory 
poem by Joaquin Miller. The poem is called 
“A Dream of Italy,” is pleasingly brief, and 
sets one to wondering as to the nature of that 
association of ideas by which it is supposed 
to be introductory to the story which follows, 
or, indeed, to anything else. It seems to us 
as nearly meaningless as a metrical colloca- 
tion of words can well be, has not even the 
coherence of “such stuff as dreams are made 
of,” and is written in verse which is really 
phenomenal in its infelicity. It illustrates 
the kind of absurdity into which a man may 
be betrayed who, though really able, is defi- 
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cient in a sense of humor. Mr. Miller has 


dealt his reputation some cruel blows of late, | 


but he has hitherto, at least, kept himself 
above the level of such bread - and - butter 
rhyming as “ A Dream of Italy.” 


prose and prosy. The plot is commonplace, 
the talk alternately tedious and silly, the 
style crude, and the “characters,” with one 
exception, mere dummies. “ Mae,” the her- 
oine, has evidently cost the author some 
pains ; but she only adds another item to 
the rapidly-accumulating evidence that the 
ingénue—the fresh, piquant, impulsive, un- 
conventional child of Nature, impatient of 
restraint, ignorant of forms, charmingly doing 
wrong and as charmingly repenting of it— 
promises to become a literary nuisance of the 
first order. 





THE Sfectator has a good article on illus- 
trated books which, after pointing out in detail 
the deficiencies of certain recent pictorial edi- 
tions of well-known works, concludes as fol- 
lows: ‘* We believe, then, that almost all illus- 
trations to poems are worse than superfluous ; 
that they injure the poems to which they are of- 
fered, except in the very.rare cases in which the 
painter and the poet have a common element of 
genius, though expressed through different me- 
dia ; that novels are quite as often injured as 
helped by illustration, and always injured unless 
the novelist lived chiefly in his eyes as Dickens 
did, or has a good talent for caricature ; and 
that almost the only kind of book to which re- 
spectable illustrations really add a good deal, are 
books in which there is some deep vein of the gro- 
tesque, like Dante’s ‘ Inferno,’ or ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
or ‘ Baron Munchausen,’ or, again, almost all the 
fairy tales which delight children—for in all these 
the artist’s appeal to the eye really helps very 
materially in bringing home to the imagination 
of the reader the fancy-feats of the author. But 
certainly nine out of ten illustrated books that 
are not of this last class would be in better taste 
and more enjoyable without the illustrations than 
with them.” 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Athenaeum asks 
some pertinent questions concerning the medal 
and address which, as we have before mentioned, 
were presented to Carlyle on his eightieth birth- 
day. He says: ‘If this was a private enterprise 
on the part of Mr. Carlyle’s personal friends (in 
which case there was no call to make the matter 
public), why are the names of Mr. Ruskin, Mr. 
Froude, Mr. M. D. Conway, Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more, and others, conspicuous by their absence 
from the list ? If, on the other hand, it was meant 
to have the address presented by the most eminent 
men of the day, why (to take the case of litera- 
ture alone) do we find no mention of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Freeman, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. 
Dante Rossetti, Mr. William Morris, and similar 
well-known authors? Is it to be believed that 
any one of the men I have named would have 
been otherwise than overjoyed to have had an 
opportunity of testifying to his respect for the 
greatest man of letters of our time ?” 


M. CAYSON, a guondam French merchant 
who has turned to letters as a recreation, will 


shortly publish through Plon a translation of | 


four of Shakespeare’s plays—‘‘ Othello,” ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” ‘* Macbeth,” and ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” M. 
Cayson, according to one critic, ‘‘ has, through 
his long years of kindly-devoted study of his 
master Shakespeare, steadily striven to compress 
in one attempt at translation of him into French 
the admirable literal fidelity of Hugo with the 
poetic form required by French readers, and im- 





perfectly granted them in the so-called Guizot 
translation ;” and if the four trial plays are ac- 
cepted by the reading or literary public, they will 
be followed by a version of Shakespeare’s com- 
plete works by the same translator, It is inter- 


, _ | esting to note that this is the fifth translation of 
The story which the poem preludes is | 


Shakespeare that France has had in the last 
twenty-five years. 


THE Saturday Review accords high praise to 
Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets.” It says: 
‘*He may not have the large wisdom, or the 
keen insight and delicate touch, which accom- 
pany literary judgment of the highest kind, and 
make even criticism almost creative, and which 
are seldom found apart from considerable powers 
of original production. But he is faithful, studi- 
ous, and discerning ; of a sane and reasonable 
temper, and in the main a judicial one ; his judg- 
ment is disciplined and exercised, and his deci- 
sions, even when one cannot agree with them, 
are based on intelligible grounds.” 


THE translators appear to be busier than 
ever. M. Gustave de Wailly has just gained one 
of the prizes of the French Academy by render- 
ing into French verse the first four books of the 
“* ZEneid.” Two of Tennyson’s ‘ Idyls of the 
King ”—‘‘ Elaine” and ‘‘ Enid”—have been 
translated into Spanish, by Don Lope Gisbert. 
And the Neapolitan poet, Vicenzio Baffi, is 
about to publish an Italian version of Moore's 
poems. 


THE editor of the new ‘Centenary Edi- 
tion” "of Charles Lamb’s works has discovered 
that Barry Cornwall in fixing the date of Lamb’s 
birth as the 18th of February and Mr. Forster as 
the 11th, were both wrong. He also shows that 
the usual idea that there were only three of the 
Lamb family—Charles, John, and Mary—is a 
mistake : there were more than six. 


COLONEL VALENTINE BAKER, whose trial 
for the assault upon Miss Dickinson was the 
town’s talk in London a few months ago, is said 
to have employed his imprisonment in writing 


his personal experiences of the Russian campaign | 


against Khiva. 
AN essay by the late George Grote on ‘ Aris- 
totle as a Moral Teacher” has been found among 


the historian’s papers. 
lication, with other posthumous papers. 





Che Arts. 


PAINTINGS BY WOMEN 


ARTISTS. 


SOME NEW 
MONG the pictures recently on exhibi- 
tion in Boston was a painting by Miss 
Maria Oakey, of New York, which attracted 
a good deal of notice. Many of our readers 


It is announced for pub- | 
| lery are by women, most of them pupils of 





will recollect the portrait of a daughter of | 


General B. F. Butler, by Ames, that graced 
the walls of the Academy some years ago. 
The young lady is represented just as she 


passes before an open window or door ; and, 


as she sweeps across the vision of the specta- 
tor, her airy motion has been caught and put 
upon the canvas, making one of the most 
graceful portraits ever painted in America. 


are green and purple grapes, while a silver 
coffee-urn and delicate cups complete the ac- 
cessories for a slight repast. The dress of the 
young lady is an old-fashioned and elegant 
brocade cut away at the neck, with a rich 
and beautiful lace forming a frill around her 
white chest and throat. A blue-satin quilt- 
ed petticoat completes the girl's attire, and 


| her light and airy form is relieved against a 


dark-crimson curtain, which makes the back- 
ground of the picture. The figure is the 
size of life, and with the accessories it cov- 
ers a canvas about five feet high by three or 
four wide. 

Miss Oakey’s pictures have for two or 
three years attracted a good deal of notice, 
from their rich color and general charm, 
This new painting far distances all her for- 
mer productions, both in what was attempt- 
ed and in what has been successfully ac- 
complished. But few artists show so many 
points in their works upon which they have 
studied as this picture, nor do any of them 
indicate a fairer conception of the purposes 
and objects of art. Miss Oakey has depict- 
ed in this painting such silk and hair and 
silver and brocade as would alone have given 
her a good reputation for still-life pictures ; 
but these accessories are a subordinate feat- 
ure only, and her chief aim has been to make 
the lines of the arms and hands of her sub- 
ject as beautiful as possible. The painting 
of the pale but healthy flesh of the face 1s 
more nearly a success than is often found in 
pictures whose most frequent expression is 
through meaningless plastering of pink and 
white paint. The arms, waist, and back of 
the girl show a great deal of life as she lit- 
erally seems to glide along with her pleasant 
burden of fruit ; a gliding motion which the 
folds of her dress and the curves of her 
shoulders, as well as her gracefully-poised 
head, serve to emphasize. 

Besides this painting by Miss Oakey, 
which was at Williams & Everett’s, a number 
of the best works in Doll & Richards’s gal- 


William M. Hunt. These pictures form a 
feature by themselves in the exhibition, and 
are distinguished by their agreeable, har- 
monious color, and by the subjects, which 


| are treated with a simplicity that has en- 
| abled these artists successfully to carry out 


their ideas. Foremost among these is the 
picture of a woman and her baby, by Miss 
Boott — life-size figures — with the infant’s 
limbs bound up, as is the custom in the 
clothing of German children. Miss Boott 
has made a particularly sweet and infantile 
baby, and its innocent face and little round 
hands are played over by the light with great 
sparkle and tenderness. This picture, and 
a likeness of a daughter of Hawthorne, are 
the only figure-paintings by these women, 


| and they show a refinement and a style 


Miss Oakey’s picture has the same gen- | 


| eral idea as the one of which we have just 


spoken, in regard to the action of the figure. 


| It represents, in three-quarters full-length, a 


young woman, slim and elegant, with her 
face and form seen nearly in profile. 


In her | 


hand she is bearing a silver salver, on which | 


which would entitle them to consideration in 
any school of modern pictures. Unlike the 
half - understood and dilettante work of a 
large class of artists in this country, and es- 
pecially the women, these pictures by Miss 
Boott show that the artist perfectly under- 
stood what she was about, when she laid in 
her clear, crisp touches, and distinguished 
her delicate half lights and shadows one from 
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another. In this interesting collection are 
some delightful bits of drawing and color by 
Miss Wadsworth, consisting of rich Dutch- 
looking groups of earthen jugs, and red, 
brown, and yellow vegetables ; there are also 
pots of flowers, where the daisies stand in a 
glow of warm, tremulous light, and china 
grnaments painted with Oriental tenderness 
of rich color. Women are said to have an | 
especial appreciation of flowers, and looking 
along the side of this gallery, the delicacy of 
the wild-roses, the beauty of the pictures of 
ripe grapes, and the fairy-like, filmy delicacy 
of bunches of azalias, justify the impression 
of the superiority of the sex in this respect. 

We are aware of no such positive style 
of painting in America as belongs to the 
school of Mr. Hunt’s pupils. It is the first 
time that a large number of persons have 
undertaken a definite and good system of 
interpreting Nature into paint, who have 
earnestly and perseveringly labored to de- 
velop it year after year. This school of ama- 
teur painters have now been working three 
or four years, using their material in a defi- 
nite plan, and they are now so far masters 
of its processes that they can interpret their 
individual apprehension of objects success- 
fully through its means. With most artists 
the idea they wish to carry out and that 
which they arrive at are totally dissimilar ; 
one blind experiment after another ends in 
accidental success or disheartening disap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Hunt's influence on his art-pupils has 
really been productive of good results, and 
their pictures are entitled to a position as a 
little school of their own. Hitherto two or 
three artists at the most have had the same 
ends in view in the use of pigments. Mr. 
Hunt .started his scholars with the French 
idea of giving the “values” of light and 
shade their proper influence in the colors of 
objects, and this one thought he has perse- 
veringly insisted upon year by year, till now, 
as we befpre remarked, his pupils have be- 
come so familiar with its practice that, al- 
ways acting under its influence, they can add 
their own feeling of the raggedness of a 
poppy, the puffiness of a dandelion in its 
downy roundness, or the dry look of a with- 
ered grape-stalk. 

The pupils of the school of our Academy 





have acquired somewhat the same use of 
values of light and shade in crayons, but 
they went wild after leaving black and 
white, for lack of a true theory of applying 
their knowledge to color. 

This small and earnest school of painters | 
in Boston are entitled to great respect for 
their persistent effort to accomplish one | 
strong point of artistic excellence, an effort 
which their pleasant pictures now make pat- 
ent to every lover of the arts. 





T. L. Smiru, of Dodworth’s studio-building, | 
has upon the easel a large, late-autumn composi- | 
tion of cows and sheep in a landscape of more 
than ordinary beauty. The animals are grouped 
on the banks of a brook in the foreground, and 
just at the brow of a hill in the middle distance 
the roof of a farm-cottage shows above the trees. | 
A picture finished by Mr. Smith when at his 
country-home, in October, among the Onondaga | 
hills, represents an autumn landscape or wood | 


scene, when the foliage is in the brown and yel- | on the Southern States of America, is now on a 


| low leaf. This picture is a close study from Na- | 
| ture, of hardy upland, deciduous trees, inter- 


spersed with the spruce and hemlock, and an | 
undergrowth of ferns, and wild grasses which | 
are yet untouched by the frosts. There is a | 


glimpse of a little lake in the distance, and the 
soft and hazy atmospheric effect introduced is 
suggestive of the Indian-summer season. The 
painting of subjects of this character is a spe- 
cialty with Mr. Smith ; he treats them with great 


| tenderness and feeling. A recent winter land- 


scape from his easel has a bright, golden-toned, 
sunset sky, the brilliancy of which is repeated in 
a pool of frozen water in the foreground. The 
snow-covered landscape has begun to assume the 
cool, gray tone peculiar to nightfall, and the 
leafless trees stand sharply defined against the 
sky. The scene is quiet, and is very impressive 
in sentiment. 


WILLIAM F. De Haas, who passed the sum- 





mer and early autumn on the island of New- | 


foundland, has on exhibition in his studio a large 
collection of sketches, portraying the wild and 
romantic scenery of the bays and coast-line in 
the neighborhood of St. Johns and Harbor Grace. 
One of the most striking views was taken on the 
shore of Conception Bay, near the latter place. 
There is a broad stretch of sandy beach in the 
foreground, bordered by a broken line of cliffs 
and isolated rocks in the water. The sky is 
cloudy, with the light breaking through the 
masses of cumuli, and striking on the wet sand 
of the beach and gently-breaking surf in the mid- 
dle distance with delightful effect. Among Mr, 
De Haas’s other studies are a view of the red 
sandstone cliffs near St. Johns, under the effect 
of a passing shower ; and a sketch of Grace Isl- 
and, Conception Bay, with its bold rocks and 
lighthouse. His latest picture is a view of Old 
Orchard Beach, near Portland, Maine. 


THE annual sale of pictures contributed by 
the members of the Artists’ Fund Society for the 
benefit of the fund, is announced to take place 
on the evening of Tuesday, the 25th instant. As 
a rule, the contributions to the fund are required 
to be sent in by the rst day of January. It is 
optional with members either to contribute a 
picture subject to the approval of the Board of 
Control, or one hundred dollars in money. This 
year nearly all of the members have contributed 
pictures, and the collection bids fair to prove un- 
usually strong. It will contain works by Thom- 
as Hicks, the president of the society, W. Whit- 
tredge, R. W. Hubbard, Arthur Parton, East- 
man Johnson, Seymour J. Guy, Winslow Ho- 
mer, Sanford R. Gifford, George H. Boughton, 
of London, J. G. Brown, and other ‘strong 
names. The exhibition will be opened on the 
morning of the 19th instant, at the Kurtz Art 
Gallery, Madison Square. 


JULIA GRIFFEN, a young lady-sculptor of 
this city, is achieving considerable success in por- 
trait-sculpture. Her latest work is a portrait- 
bust of the Rev. Dr. Chapin. The likeness is 
excellent, and, what is equally important in this 
kind of work, she has secured in a marked de- 


| gree the personal characteristics which are so 


strongly developed in the man. The expression 
is that of speaking, and few of Dr. Chapin's ad- 


| mirers who are familiar with his pulpit oratory 


will fail to recognize the portrait, notwithstanding 





the omission of the spectacles, which are, of course, | 


| lacking in the plaster cast. Miss Griffen has also 


executed portrait-busts of the late Mayor Have- 
meyer, President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
and several other heads of more or less importance. 


WE learn from an English journal that Mr. 
J. W. Champney, the Boston genre painter, 


| of the children of the Count d’Artois, 


known as the artist of Mr. Edward King’s work | 


tour through the States for Z’///ustration of 
Paris. His sketches are to appear during the 
centennial year. 
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OUR PARIS LETTERS. 


December 14, 1875. 

FoR some days past I have been absorbed in 

the perusal of the ‘Ancien Régime,” by 
Taine, from which I gave you a brief extract last 
week. What a powerful and interesting work ! 
How, with its vivid pictures of the splendid evil 
days of the period which it describes, it brings 
fully to our comprehension the causes of the suc- 
ceeding period in the history of ‘‘ La France Con- 
temporaine,” the terrible Revolution! I have 
wished to make some extracts, and have been 
really embarrassed amid the crowd of interest- 
ing facts, striking descriptions, and novel inci- 
dents, with which its pages abound. Here, how- 
ever, is a picture of Versailles, grandiose as one 
of the vast architectural visions of Gustave Doré : 


‘‘It must be confessed that the stage setti 
is a success, and that, since the /é@tes of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance, nothing more magnificent has 
ever been seen. Let us follow the file of car- 
riages which, from Paris to Versailles, rolls in- 
cessantly like a river. Horses which are called 
‘mad things,’ and which are fed in a peculiar 
manner, go there and return in three hours. At 
the first glance the spectator feels that he is ina 
city of a unique style, built suddenly, and all of a 
piece, like a decorative medal, of which only a 
single copy has been struck off for some particu- 
lar pu Its form is something apart, like 
its origin and its use. In vain does it number a 
population of 80,000 souls, and in vain is it one 
of the largest cities in the kingdom ; it is filled, 

pled, occupied by the life of a single man; 
it is only a royal residence, entirely arranged to 
provide for the wants, the pleasures, the service, 
the guardianship, the society, the publicity, of 
the king. Here and there, in the corners and 
the environs, are inns, shops, drinking - shops, 
hovels for the workmen, the laborers, the lowest 
soldiers, the accessory servants ; these hovels must 
exist, since the grandest apotheosis cannot be 
worked without machinery. But the rest is all 
hotels and sumptuous edifices, sculptured fa- 
cades, cornices and balustrades, monumental 
staircases, seignorial architecture, placed and 
ranged regularly, like a cortége, around the im- 
mense and grandiose palace, wherein all centres. 
The first families have their fixed residences here ; 
at the right of the the Hétel de Bourbon, 
Hétel de Condé, Hétel de Maw Hétel de 
Bouillon, Hétel d’Eu, Héteis d’Orléans, de Cha- 
tillon, de Villeroy, d’Harcourt, de Monaco; at 
the left the Pavillon d’Orléans, the Pavillon de 
Monsieur, the Hétels de Chevreuse, de Balbelle, 
de l’H6pital, d’Antin; the list is interminable. 
Add to these all those of Paris, all those who, 
for ten leagues around, form a wreath of archi- 
tectural flowers whence fly forth every morning 
a swarm of gilded wasps, to sparkle and gather 
honey at Versailles, the centre of all abundance 
and of all brilliancy. Every year there are pre- 
sented about a hundred men and women ; that 
makes in all two or three thousand ; such is the 
society of the king, the ladies who to 
him, the lords who ride in his carriages ; i 
hotels are near or within reach to fill at all hours 
his antechamber and his drawing-room. 

“Such a salon demands pi rtionate de- 
pendencies ; the hotels and buildings occupied 
at Versailles by the private service of the king 
and his family must be counted by hundreds. 
Since the Czsars, no human life has filled so 
large a space beneath the sun. In the Rue des 
Réservoirs are the old and the new hotels of the 
Governor of Versailles, the hotel of the or 

the royal 
garde-meuble, the building for lodging the actors 
who act at the , the stables of Monsieur. 
On the Rue des Bons Enfants we find the hotel 
of the wardrobe, the lodgings of the fountaineer, 
the hotel of the officers of the Countess de Pro- 
vence. On the Rue de la Pompe are the hotel 
of the grand-provest, the stables of the Duke 
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d’Orléans, the hotel of the guards of the Count 
d’Artois, the stables of the queen, the Pavillon 
des Sources, Rue Satory, the stables of the Count- 
ess d’Artois, the English of Monsieur, 


the ice-houses of the king, the riding-school for 
the light-horsemen of the king’s guard, the gar- 
den of the hotel of the Treasurer of Buildings. 
By these four streets judge what the rest must 
be. It is impossible to go a hundred paces in 
the city without coming across an accessory of 
the palace.” 


The waste and extravagance among nobility 
and royalty were upon the same grandiose scale 


as were the palaces : 

‘Elsewhere I find that the temperate Ma- 
dame Elisabeth consumes yearly 30,000 francs’ 
worth of fish, 70,000 francs’ worth of meat and 

, 60,000 francs’ worth of candles ; that Mes- 
mes (the daughters of Louis XV.) burn 215,- 
068 francs’ worth of white and yellow candles, 
and that the lights of the queen’s apartments 
amount to 157,000 francs. The king is supposed 
to drink yearly 2,190 francs’ worth of orgeat and 
lemonade; the ‘ great day and night broth’ 
which Madame Royale, aged two years, occa- 
sionally takes, costs yearly 5,201 francs. Tow- 
ard the end of the reign of Louis XVI. the wom- 
en of the bedchamber charged to the dauphine 
four pairs of shoes a week, three ells of ribbon 
daily to fasten her dressing-gown, two ells of 
taffetas daily to cover the basket wherein are de- 
posited her gloves and fan. It is calculated that 
a cup of coffee with a roll for each lady of the 
Sedvkamber every poe ge | costs annually 2,000 
francs a head. In 1778, after all the economy of 
Turgot, the king still owes about 800,000 francs 
to his wine-merchant, and nearly 3,000,500 
to his purveyor. The same disorder reigns in 
the houses that surround the throne. Ma- 
dame de Guemenée owes 60,000 francs to her 
shoemaker, 16,000 to her paperer, and the rest in 
proportion. Another, whom the Marquis de Mi- 
rabeau sees using hired horses, remarks, on see- 
ing his astonished air: ‘It is not because we 
have not seventy horses in our stables, but there 
are none fit to take out to-day.’ Madame de 
Montmorin, seeing that her husband has more 
debts than possessions, thinks that she may be 
able to save her dowry of 200,000 francs, but she 
is told that she has consented to pay his tailor’s 
bill, and this bill, ‘a thing incredible and ridicu- 
lous to state,’ amounts to 180,000 francs. The 
Prince de Conti lacks bread and fire-wood, al- 
though he has an income of 600,000 livres ; it is 
because he buys and builds madly on all sides. 
Where would be the amusement if ple were 
reasonable ? What noble lord ever looks at the 
price of things? How can one attain to the ex- 
quisite if one complains of expense? Hence, 
money must flow till it is exhausted, first by the 
innumerable secret or tolerated yoy of do- 
mestic abuses, then in great rivers by the prodi- 
galities of the master in buildings, toilets, furni- 
ture, hospitality, gallantry, pleasures. The Count 
d’Artois, to give a /éfe to the queen, causes Baga- 
telle to be torn down, rebuilt, , and re- 
furnished from roof to foundation, by nine hun- 
dred workmen, who work day and night, and, 
as time is wanting to send afar off for lime, plas- 
ter, and cut-stone, he sends out on the highways 
patrols of the Swiss guards, who seize, pay for, 
and carry off straightway, all wagons thus load- 
ed. The Marshal de Soubise, receiving one day 
the king to dine and sleep at his country-house, 
expends for that 200,000 livres. Madame de Ma- 
tignon makes a bargain of 24,000 livres a year to 
have yoy a a new style of coiffure. The Car- 
dinal de Rohan has an alb of point 2 Paiguille, 
which is estimated to be worth 100,000 livres, and 
his kitchen-utensils are all in massive silver. 
Nothing was more natural, according to the es- 
timation in which money was then held : saved 
and amassed, it became, instead of a river, an 
ill-smelling and useless pool. The queen, hav- 
ak iven to the dauphin a carriage, the silver- 
ilt framework of which was set with rubies and 
sapphires, said, naively : ‘ Has not the king add- 
ed 200,000 livres to my revenue ? he did not in- 
tend that I should keep them.’ Rather throw 
them out of the window. Thus did the Marshal 
de Richelieu with a purse which he had given to 
his grandson, and which the boy, not knowing 
how to spend its contents, had brought back to 
him untouched. At least, the money in that in- 
stance was of use to the street-sweeper who was 
passing by, and who picked it up. But for lack 
of a passer-by to pick it up one would have thrown 
it into the river.’ 





In striking contrast to these pictures of lux- 
ury come the chapters that describe the condi- 
tion of the starving and suffering people, taxed, 
robbed, and oppressed on every side to permit 
this waste of wealth, and this superb and exqui- 
site extravagance. The author estimates that, 
during the twenty-five years that ended in 1715, 
over six millions of the agricultural population 
perished of want. In 1740, Massillon, Bishop 
of Clermont-Ferrand, writes to Fleury: ‘‘ The 
people of our districts live in frightful misery, 
without beds or furniture, and during half the 
year the greater part lack the bread of oats and 
barley which is their sole nourishment, and 
which they are obliged to snatch from their own 
mouths and those of their children to pay the 
impositions.” The peasants in Normandy dwelt 
in huts, and for sole clothing wore linen rags 
even in winter. In Clermont-Ferrand there 
were streets that, ‘‘for color, dirt, and odor, 
could only be compared to cuttings in a dung- 
heap.” 

But if I were to go on multiplying quotations 
from this powerful and interesting volume, my 
space would soon come to an end. I hope that 
the ‘‘ Ancien Régime” will soon find a translator 
and a publisher in America. A more interesting 
or valuable work on the causes that brought 
about the first French Revolution has never yet 
been written. 

Last Saturday the celebrated ‘‘ Livre d’Heures,” 
which has been for more than a century in the 
possession of the Gauvain family at Nancy, was 
sold at auction at the Hétel Drouot. This man- 
uscript, which was on vellum, was of Flemish 
origin, and dated from the fifteenth century. It 
was enriched with eighteen large miniatures and 
five small ones. The latter represented the four 
Evangelists and Jesus borne from the tomb by 
an angel. The large ones each occupy an entire 
page, and some of them contain from fourteen 
to sixteen personages. This rare manuscript 
was adjudged to the agent of the Duke d’Aumale 
for four thousand dollars. 

The papers overflow with anecdotes respect- 
ing the lamented and popular Dejazet. She 
was a great admirer of the first Napoleon, and 
when she heard of the second marriage of Marie 
Louise she exclaimed, indignantly: ‘‘ How 
could she? If that great hero had ever so 
much as kissed my hand I never should have 
washed it again !” 

Once, when she was at Caen, she took a fan- 
cy to visit the market on a market-day. There, 
among the noisy faysannes, who were crying 
their wares and disputing the prices thereof in 
their loudest tones, she noticed one who was the 
most active and popular of them all, and whose 
face seemed strangely familiar. Dejazet was 
about to approach her, when the bell of the mar- 
ket sounded the signal for closing. The market- 
woman climbed into her cart, whipped up her 
horse, and disappeared. Her face, however, 
haunted the actress so persistently that, finding 
out that she occupied a small farm not far from 
Caen, Dejazet resolved to pay her a visit. On 
arriving at the farm, she found its proprietress 
in the act of peeling carrots for soup. On be- 
holding Dejazet she started to her feet with a 
shriek, and carrots, knife, and all, went rolling 
on the ground. 

** Virginie |” she cried. 

** Théodore !” exclaimed her visitor, who in 
the market-woman recognized one of the former 
stars of the Gymnase, the beautifu: and gifted 
Madame Théodore, who, wearied of her profes- 
sion and its triumphs, had ten years before quit- 
ted the stage and disappeared from Pans. The 
two former comrades embraced each other warm- 
ly. The ex-actress declared that she had never 
for a moment regretted her change of profes- 
sion. Drawing Dejazet into her little parlor, she 





pointed out to her the wreaths of silver and of 
gilded laurels that hung against the wall, the 
sole remaining relic of a brief and brilliant ca- 
reer. 

A new edition of Alfred de Musset’s works is 
announced by Alphonse Lemerre. It is to be in 
small-sized volumes, and is to be very elegant as 
regards paper and typography. One volume is 
to be issued monthly, the first to appear in Feb- 
ruary next. Ghio, with an eye to the possible 
continuance of the cold weather, has just pub- 
lished ‘“‘ The Art of Skating,” and also that 
highly-popular work, the ‘‘ Almanach de Go- 
tha,” for 1876, by which valuable volume we shall 
be able to ascertain accurately how many new 
princes and princesses have been added to the 
royal family of England lately. A pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ The Wealth of the Orleans Family” 
has been issued by Sauton. As this princely 
house is not exactly celebrated for its liberality, 
the study will probably be an interesting one. 
Sartorius has published an anonymous novel 
called ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Friedland.” A promi- 
nent juvenile magazine announces, among its 
attractions for the coming year, ‘‘ The History 
of an American Schoolboy, translated from the 
English of Thomas Bélay Aldrich.” We con- 
gratulate Mr. Bé/ay Aldrich, not on the Frenchi- 
fying of his middle name, but upon the wide- 
spread success of his ‘‘ Story of a Bad Boy,” 
who if ‘‘ naughty ” was “ ever so nice.” 

The new melodrama of ‘‘ Regina Sarpi,” by 
MM. Denayrouse and Ohnet, has achieved a 
well-merited success at the Thédtre Historique. 
Marie Laurent plays the part of the heroine su- 
perbly. The plot treats of the incidents of a 
Corsican vendetta, the scene being laid in Corsi- 
ca, and, though somewhat too gloomy, is well- 
managed and forcible. The authors have care- 
fully studied the region and the people that they 
have attempted to depict, and the result is a very 
characteristic and striking picture. Rossi re- 
turned to Paris from the grave of his son in or- 
der to lend his aid to a benefit performance 
which was given last night. He is positively to 
appear as Macbeth this evening. 


December 21, 1875. 

I WILL permit myself one last and curious 
quotation from Taine’s ‘‘ Ancien Régime,” a 
work from which I have already given several 
extracts. But the following passage possesses 
an historical interest, as well as containing a 
fact which is a curious illustration of the om- 
nipotence of etiquette at the court of France. 
It is 2 propos of the well-known flight to Va- 
rennes : 


“When the royal family started for Va- 
rennes, the accumulated delays which were their 
ruin were the result of etiquette. Madame de 
Touzel claimed a place in the iage, and she 
had a right to it as the governess of the children 
of France. The king, on arriving, wished to 
confer on M. de. Bouillé the dé¢on of a mar- 
shal, and to have a d@fon. After much going to 
and fro he was obliged to borrow that of the 
Duke de Choiseul. The queen could not get 
along without a traveling ing-case, and it 
was necessary to have an enormous one manu- 
factured, which contained all kinds of utensils in 
silver, from a warming-pan to a porringer ; be- 
sides that there were other boxes, and, as if there 
were no underclothes at Brussels, a complete 
wardrobe for herself and her children.” 


I wonder if poor Marie Antoinette, in the 
long, agonizing days of her captivity, was ever 
haunted by the thought, ‘‘ But for my dressing- 
case and my clothes I might now be safe with 
my children in Vienna?” But, after all, she was 
not to blame. It was the system; everything 
was of a piece, and the fatal results were neces- 
sary and inevitable. 

I lately enjoyed the pleasure of spending the 
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evening with Madame Ernst, the widow of the 
celebrated violinist, herself a woman of rare ac- 
complishments and great dramatic talent. She 
is the finest dramatic reader that I have ever 
heard recite, with the one exception of Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble. In person she is not unlike 
Janauschek, possessing as she does the grand, 
deep eyes, low, broad brow, and mobile features, 
of a born tragedian. She inhabits a suite of 

ents in one of those fine old edifices which 
are to be found here and there in odd nooks of 
Paris—remnants of the former social greatness 
of a vanished race. This old palace is situated 
in the Cité d’Antin, a fragment of a street cut off 
by the prolongation of the streets around the new 
Opera-House. Thus, from the busy, crowded, 
bustling, and essentially commercial Rue de La- 
fayette, one steps at once across the threshold of 
this antique, quiet nook, sacred to the traditions 
and memories of the past amid the noisy bright- 
ness of the present. The hotel in question be- 
longs to the aged Princess Salm-Salm, mother or 
grandmother of the prince of Mexican fame, who 
is now a very old woman, nearly ninety years of 
age, it is said, and the last survivor of her race. 
Decayed, worn, and dingy, yet retaining traces 
of its former grandeur in the massive staircase, 
guarded by dusky statues of sullied stone, the old 
house looked like a page torn from some chroni- 
cle of the olden time. Nor did the apartment of 
Madame Ernst, crowded as it was with art-treas- 
ures and relics, seem unfitted to its surroundings. 
Against the wall on all sides hung laurel wreaths, 
some gilded, some of silver, some with faded 
ribbons stamped with inscriptions in golden let- 
ters still twined amid their leaves—tributes of 
enthusiasm once offered to the gifted violinist or 
to his gifted wife. Madame Ernst recited for us 


several passages from the finest French dramatic 
poets, closing with the appeal of Marie Stuart to 
Elizabeth, from the French version of Schiller’s 
famous tragedy. The power and pathos of this 


recitation were indescribable. The illusion for 
the moment was perfect, and, despite the ab- 
sence of costume or of scenic effect, Madame 
Emst vanished from our sight, and Marie Stuart 
alone stood before us. Madame Ernst is profess- 
or of elocution at several of the most renowned 
lyceums of Paris. She was a first prize of the 
Conservatoire, and was about to enter the Comé- 
die Francaise when love and marriage came to 
change her plans of life. 

I had the pleasure of meeting at her house 
several of the notabilities of the Parisian literary 
world, and among others the editor of the Your- 
aal Oficiel, and a Danish gentleman who was 
an intimate friend of the late Hans Christian 
Andersen. From him I heard many amusing 
details respecting the overweening yet childlike 
vanity of that sweetest of story-tellers. He told 
me that on the occasion of the Universal Parisian 
Exposition of 1867, Andersen came to make him 
a visit and to see the exposition. Accordingly, 
the morning after his arrival, Andersen started 
off for the exhibition - building, where he re- 
* mained but a comparatively short time, return- 
ing home in an evident state of vexation. His 
host saw that there was something wrong, and 
proceeded as cautiously as possible to find out 
what it could be. ‘‘ Did he like the exhibition ?” 
“No, it was very poor.” ‘* What did he think 
of the Danish section.” ‘‘ Wretched—wretched 
—nothing worth looking at.” Mine host be- 
gan “‘to burn,” as the children say at their 
games. ‘‘ But surely, Andersen, there are some 
fine photographs in the Danish division—there 
was a first-rate portrait of you, for instance.” 
“A portrait of me—where ?” cried Andersen, 
jumping up in great excitement. ‘I swear to 
you that there is not such a thing in the whole 
exhibition—I looked carefully, I assure you— 
it does not exist!” ‘‘Ah, ha!” quoth his 





friend, mentally, ‘‘ that is where the shoe pinches, 
is it?” He immediately telegraphed to a friend 
in Copenhagen to have the finest photograph of 
Andersen that could be procured, packed, and 
forwarded at once. When it arrived, he had it 
placed in the Danish division of the exhibition, 
and then took Andersen thither and trium- 
phantly displayed to him his own portrait en- 
throned as the central attraction of the photo- 
graphic display of Denmark. At once the ruf- 
fled brow of the poet cleared, he brightened up 
amazingly, came to the conclusion that the Dan- 
ish display was a highly-creditable one, that 
the Great Exhibition was one of the wonders of 
the world, and afterward thoroughly enjoyed his 
visit to Paris. 

Among Andersen’s peculiarities was a mortal 
fear of dogs. He once wrote to an intimate 
friend residing in Geneva that he meant to come 
to pay him a visit, and would arrive on a certain 
day. The family possessed a large but perfect- 
ly gentle and very intelligent Newfoundland dog, 
which, in anticipation of the poet’s visit, was 
carefully chained up. The day appointed for 
his arrival came, but no Andersen made his ap- 
pearance. Days and weeks succeeded, and still 
he did not come. At last the family received a 
letter from him post-marked Nice. ‘‘ Dear 
friends,” he wrote, ‘‘I arrived at your house on 
the day I stated, but when I got to the gate I 
saw such a big dog in the yard that I did not 
dare to go in, and so I took the first train to 
Italy.” 

During the last years of his life he was very 
anxious to obtain a certain Danish title, equiva- 
lent to privy councilor, which had been borne by 
Thorwaldsen and other Danish celebrities, and 
by Tegnér. This dignity was promised him 
by the king for his seventieth birthday. As his 
sixty-ninth birthday approached he got restless 
and uneasy, and finally requested a friend of his, 
who held a high place at court, to say to the 
king from him that he was not at all well, that 
he might die before he was seventy years of age, 
so could he not have the coveted title on his six- 
ty-ninth birthday, and he would expect nothing 
at all on the following one? The kindly sover- 
eign granted the poet's request, and made him 
very happy by so doing. On his seventieth 
birthday a grand solemnity was organized at the 
palace in his honor. One of the royal state car- 
riages, with outriders, footmen, etc., in the gor- 
geous royal liveries, was sent to bring Andersen to 
the palace, where gifts were presented to him by 
the king and queen, addresses were made to him, 
and the whole affair ended with a collation, after 
which the honored guest was sent back home in 
the state-carriage as he had come. A friend 
asked him afterward what part of the ceremonial 
of the day had pleased him best. ‘‘ Oh, the ride 
through the streets of Copenhagen in the royal 
carriage !” was his enthusiastic reply. ‘‘ And, 
indeed,” added my informant, ‘‘ that ride of An- 
dersen’s was a sight to be seen. He was nearly 
beside himself with delight, and leaned so far 
out of the window that he was more outside 
than inside of the vehicle, nodding and smiling, 
and waving his hands to every acquaintance as 
he passed.” 

The peculiar attraction of his talent appears 
to lie in the fact that he believed in his own nar- 
rations as implicitly and fervently as do the 
youngest of his readers. Once under the spell 
of his own genius, he was wrapped from earth, 
he dwelt in a land peopled by the beings of his 
own fancy, and to him the shadows became re- 
alities. As Thackeray writes of his Colonel 
Newcome, ‘‘his heart was as that of a little 
child.” And on his tombstone might have been 
fitly inscribed the lines : 

“* Never being left this world of sin 

More like the being that he entered in.” 





The new Academicians have been elected to 
the vacant /auteuils of MM. de Rémusat and 
Guizot—MM. Jules Simon, and Dumas, the cele- 
brated chemist, being the successful candidates, 
M. de Bornier will have to wait awhile for his 
coveted honors. On the first ballot (for the 
chair of M. de Rémusat) he received but one 
vote, which was cast by Victor Hugo. For that 
of M. Guizot, he received eleven, which was a 
very fair proportion for so comparatively recent a 
celebrity. Out of this eleven there was but one 
vote given by a rival dramatist, and that was 
cast by M. Emile Augier. A striking commen- 
tary, methinks, on the professional jealousy that 
may be found lurking even in the most distin- 
guished souls. M. de Bornier was one of the 
first to come forward to congratulate M. Simon, 
declaring that he was proud to be defeated by so 
distinguished a competitor. Better luck to you 
next time, O father of ‘‘ La Fille de Roland !” 

Rossi has been playing Macdeth at La Salle 
Ventadour, and very superbly he does it. In 
fact, one hesitates to say all that one thinks 
about the acting of this great histrionic genius, 
lest criticism become mere wild, incoherent en- 
thusiasm. He makes of Macbeth, and rightly, 
too, I think, a miserable craven, pulled, and 
thrust, and pushed, by the stronger will of his 
wife, to commit the deed that he longs to exe- 
cute, yet dare not, becoming madly cruel after- 
ward from sheer excess of cowardice, as timid 
dogs are always the most dangerous. In all my 
experience of acting I have never seen anything 
finer than that second act. The pale face and 
haggard looks of the murderer as he stole to 
Duncan's chamber ; his headlong, frenzied rush 
from the presence of his crime; his wild and 
piteous lamentations over his bloody hands, and 
about the ‘‘ Amen !” that he could not utter, and 
about the supernatural voice that cried, ‘‘ Sleep 
no more!” and then his* shuddering recoil 
when, startled by the knocking at the gate, he is 
about to hide his face in his bloody hands, and 
suddenly perceives their stains—it -was all won- 
derful! And then the way he watched his hands 
during the succeeding interview with Macduff, 
and was suspicious of them, and afraid of them, 
and finally hid them in the sleeves of his robe, as 
though, clean-washed though they were, they 
might tell tales, was very striking. Equally fine 
was his loud-voiced, noisy denunciation of Dun- 
can’s murderers, and his headlong dash to enter 
the death-chamber, and his involuntary recoil at 
the threshold, where he stumbles and falls prone, 
and has literally to force his unwilling limbs to 
bear him onward. In the banqueting-scene, after 
the final disappearance of the ghost and the dis- 
persal of the guests, when Macbeth is about to 
follow his wife, he gets his royal mantle entan- 
gled beneath his feet. In the awful expression 
of abject terror that sweeps over Rossi’s face we 
read his idea—AMacbeth fancies that it is the 
ghost of Banguo that nas seized him. He pulls 
his mantle loose in a very ecstasy of affright, 
staggers some little distance, and then falls pros- 
trate, only rising to hurry from the haunted hall 
with backward-cast glances and that dread terror 
frozen in hiseyes. Madame Glech-Pareti played 
Lady Macbeth superbly ; she is, they say, a pupil 
of Madame Ristori, and certainly does no dis- 
credit to her teacher. The rest of the cast was 
but mediocre, and the witches were simply ri- 
diculous. 

The American Circus opened here last Satur- 
day night. Two hundred horses, nine elephants, 
twelve lions, and eighteen tigers, are among its 
attractions. On the opening night seats were 
sold as high as twenty francs each, and the house, 
which seats six thousand persons, has been crowd- 
ed every night up to the present speaking. 


Lucy H. Hooper. 
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Science, Invention, Discovery. 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


| 


HEN it was first announced that a | 
French engineer had proposed, in all | 
seriousness, to construct a tunnel beneath the | 
Strait of Dover, the proposition was re- | 
ceived with apparent indifference by the pub- | 


lic, inasmuch as it was regarded as a scheme 
to bring the proposer’s name before the world 
rather than as a veritable engineering pro- 
ject. Since the time when the first overtures 
were made, however, the plan has so far ma- 
tured that now preliminary surveys and bor- 
ings have actually been begun, and a com- 
pany has been organized numbering among 
its members several of the most distinguished 
of English and French engineers, and having 
in view the construction of the proposed tun- 


was before the time of steam-railways, the 
tunnel was designed to serve only as a post- 
road along or through which the English 


stage and French diligence might pass from | 


one country to another. The plan of Ma- 


thieu’s is described as consisting of a subter- | 


ranean way composed of two tunnels, one on 
top of the other, forming in section an un- 
even line, the highest point being in the cen- 
tre of the channel, and inclining in opposite 
directions toward England and France re- 
spectively. The lower tunnel was to act as a 
canal to drain off what water might leak 
through the upper roof, and which would be 
discharged into two terminal reservoirs, to 
be pumped up from these by special pumps 
of great capacity. The upper tunnel or road- 
way was to be paved, and lighted by methods 
then inuse. It was proposed to ventilate this 
subterranean viaduct by means of circular 
iron chimneys rising above the surface of the 

















nel, Already several exhaustive papers on 
the subject have made their appearance in 
foreign engineering and scientific journals, 
and the time seems to have arrived when we 
on this side of the Atlantic should be the 
better informed as to the true history and na- 
ture of this stupendous and yet apparently 
not impracticable engineering project. It 
is with this purpose in view that we lay be- 
fore our readers the following brief summary 
of the plan, together with an outline map, 
by the aid of which the location and length 
of the proposed tunnel may be the better un- 
derstood : 

Referring to two of the many communi- 
cations to which we have alluded, we learn 
that the idea of constructing a tunnel be- 
tween England and France originated with 
a French engineer, M. Mathieu, who, about 
the year 1800, drew up plans which were laid 
before Napoleon, then first consul. As this 





water. This plan was once seriously consid- 
ered by both Fox and Napoleon, but the 
strife and discord of the following years 
caused both inventor and scheme to be for- 
gotten. 

Subsequently other plans were produced, 
including the formation of a level bed along 
the bottom of the strait upon which an arched 
tunnel, or one constructed of iron tubes, 


| could be laid. The expense of these plans 


precluded any serious consideration of them, 
as also of the several schemes proposed for 
bridging the strait. 

To the zeal and persistence of M. Thomé 
de Gamond we are indebted for the renewed 
consideration of the subject, and, though the 
plan proposed by him has since been modi- 
fied, yet he remains one of the active advisers 
and promoters of the present project. If the 
reader will refer to the accompanying map, he 
will note the line of the proposed tunnel as 


| the most direct, and hence the shortest that 
| could be chosen between the two countries, 
It reaches from a point a few miles south of 
Calais (France) to the cape known as the South 
Foreland, on the English coast. The choice 
of this line, though at first appearing an easy 
matter, was the result of an extensive pre. 
liminary geological survey. As a review of 
the geological problems involved would tax 
the reader’s patience too greatly, attention 
will simply be directed to the final plan as 
adopted by Sir John Hawkshaw and his col- 
laborators. Fortunately, the now famous sub- 
wealden boring, which had been made at the 
point indicated, furnished the needed data 
as to the probable geological structure of 
the earth beneath the bed of the channel, 
and it was deemed safe to surmise that a 
tunnel along the proposed line from the South 
Foreland to Calais would pass mainly through 
the chalk formation which everywhere in the 
southeast of England and the northwest of 
France underlies the tertiary series, having a 
maximum depth of from one thousand to 
thirteen hundred feet. It is proposed to so 
construct the tunnel that at no point shall 
the depth of strata over it be less than two 
hundred feet. Notwithstanding the care with 
which all these calculations have been made, 
it is evident that nothing but an actual open- 
ing of the way will prove such an opening 
possible, There may be crevices or faults in 
this chalk-bed, of so great depth and thick- 
ness that so soon as the boring penetrates 
them the whole sea above will rush in to fill 
the new reservoir which man by his industry 
had been so long engaged in constructing. 
The probability of such a disaster has been 
made the subject of discussion between emi- 
nent engineers and geologists ; though the 
question, if we may judge from the activity 
of the present movement, is regarded as set- 
tled in favor of the solidity of the chalk-bed 
through which the tunnel is to run, Al- 
though a company has been formed, and the 

general plan adopted, it should be under- 
| stood that, up to the present time, the only 
active measures are those attending the sink- 
ing of two terminal shafts or borings at the 
points indicated on the map. The comple- 
tion of these, which partake of the nature 
rather of a geological survey, will serve to 
settle the question of practicability, and then 
will come up the question so dear to Eng- 
lish hearts, “‘ Will it pay ?” 

It now remains briefly to notice the meth- 
od designed for accomplishing the work after 
its feasibility has been approved. The length 
of the tunnel will be twenty-two miles, which, 
with the needed approaches on either side, 
will be increased to about thirty-one miles; 
the shafts or borings will be sunk to a depth 
of four hundred and fifty feet below high- 
water mark, and from the bottom of these, 
drift-ways will be driven for the drainage of 
the works. The tunnel will not differ from 
those in use for a double-track railway, and 
will commence two hundred feet above the 
drainage drift-ways. It will be driven with 
a gradient of one to twenty-six hundred and 
forty, till the centre of the strait is reached; 
here the same ratio of inclination to the 
opposite shore will be made, so that from 
the centre the drainage will be toward the 
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two extremes, as in the original plan pro- 
posed by M. Mathieu. 
It is proposed to precede the opening of 


the full-sized roadway by a drift-way seven 


feet in diameter., To accomplish this a 
Brunton machine will be used, which, it is 
believed, will open the drift-way at an aver- 
age rate of a yard an hour. This machine 
works like an auger, boring a hole in the 
chalk as an auger would in wood. The 
chalk, when broken off, falls on a moving 
belt, and by this is conveyed to wagons. 
The cost of opening this drift-way is esti- 
mated at from four to eight.million dollars, 
and, until it is completed, no just estimate 
can be made as to the subsequent cost of en- 
largement’; the whole time estimated is about 
eight years, though Sir John Hawkshaw is of 
the opinion that this is too low an estimate. 
Already English and French companies 
have been organized to begin the work, and 
the boring on the French side has progressed 
some distance. It is therefore probable that 
within another year the scheme will either 
be abandoned or undertaken with renewed 
energy. Should the latter result follow, then 
many who now read will yet have the pleas- 
ure—if pleasure it may be regarded—of a ride 
from London to Paris without change of cars. 





Two novel kinds of flour or nourishing-pow- 
der have recently been brought before the pub- 
lic, and, as they may be destined to hold a prom- 
inent place in the list of concentrated foods, 
attention is directed tothem. The first of these 
is known as “‘ fish-flour,” and is now mainly pre- 
pared in Norway. It consists simply of dried 
codfish thoroughly desiccated and then ground 
ina mill. It is furnished of two qualities, coarse 
and fine, and it is said that with it an excellent 
dish of preserved fish can be prepared in a few 
minutes. The fine flour is used in the prepara- 
tion of fish-puddings—a dish greatly in favor in 
Norway. The chief demand for this new prod- 
uct will, it is thought, come from those inland 
Roman Catholic countries where fresh fish are 
rare. The second artificially-prepared food prod- 
uct to which we have alluded is the soluble ex- 
tract of blood, as prepared by a recent formula 
proposed by Le Bon. Where blood is evaporated 
by ordinary methods, the residue, when ground, 
forms a powder as insoluble as sand, and hence 
possessed of no nutritive properties. The pro- 
cess suggested by Le Bon, and which effects the 
removal of the water in the blood without im- 
pairing the solubility of the residue, may be de- 
scribed as follows : The blood is placed in a 
vessel so that the pressure may be reduced and 
evaporation effected at a temperature not exceed- 
ing that of fresh blood. The solid residue which 
remains is then reduced to a powder, which is 
perfectly soluble in water and may be easily di- 
gested in pepsine. Mixed with various kinds of 
meal, it forms a compound that is alike compact 
and nutritive. Experiments with blood as a food 
have recently been made in several of the Euro- 
pean armies with the best results, the chief ob- 
jection to its use being found in the difficulties 
attending its preservation. In this powdered 
State it may be kept secure from decomposition 
for longer periods, and hence may be found of 
great value to both soldiers and invalids. 


THE announcement comes from England that 
Lieutenant Cameron has at last been heard of, 
the welcome news of his arrival at Loanda having 
been received by the President of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society on Thursday. Thus one of the 
most remarkable feats of geographical explora- 





tion in our days has been accomplished by this 
adventurous officer. The entire journey across 
Africa, from Zanzibar to Loanda, including a 
two months’ survey of the shores of Lake Tan- 
ganyika, has occupied two years and: eight 
months. He left the Eastern Coast, near Zanzi- 
bar, on the 24th of March, 1873; reached Ujiji 
on the 21st of February, 1874 ; finally left that 
place on his journey to the West Coast on the 
18th of May, 1874; and arrived at Loanda in 
November last. According to his brief telegram, 
dispatched from Loanda on the 22d of Novem- 
ber to the Cape Verde Islands for transmission 
to London, he had not been able to follow the 
Congo on leaving Lake Tanganyika, but had 
been forced by circumstances to take a more 
southerly course. A more definite account of 
his journey and discoveries will be looked for- 
ward to with eagerness on the arrival of the trav- 
eler in England, about a month hence. 


A MARBLE scroll, inscribed to Jeremiah Hor- 
rocks, has been placed in Westminster Abbey. 
It is situated exactly opposite that of Newton, 
and the inscription, which was composed by the 
Dean of Westminster and Professor H. J. S. 
Smith, reads as follows : 


“*In Memory of 
JEREMIAH HoRROcks, 
Curate of Hoole, in Lancashire, 
Who died on the 3d of January, 1641, in or near his 
22d year 
Having, in so short a life, 
Detected the long inequality in the : mean motion of 
Jupiter and Saturn 
Discovered the orbit of the Moon to be an ellipse ; 
Determined o motion of the lunar apse ; 
Suggested the physical cause of its revolution ; 
And predicted os his own observations 
the Transit of Venus, 
Which was seen by himself and his friend 
illiam Crabtree, 

On Sunday, the 24th of November (O. S.), 1639: 
This Tablet, facing the Monument of Newton, 
Was raised after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
December 9, 1874. 

M. BIRT, whose original researches in several 
departments of physiology have received fre- 
quent mention in these columns, has recently 
completed a series of experimental observations, 
conducted with a view to determine the true 
cause of the frequent changes of color in the 
chameleon. From a report on this subject, which 
was communicated to the French Academy, we 
learn that these changes are due to colorless cor- 
puscles which, by nearing or retreating from the 
surface, produce the modification of color or 
tint noticed. These corpuscles may be excited 
by special nerves, and even light-rays act upon 
these color-nerves so as to bring about the spe- 
cial and peculiar changes so often noticed when 
the creature is placed upon cloth of different 


shades. 


AMONG the many processes proposed for the 
preserving of meat, is that which requires that 
it be placed in an atmosphere of compressed 
air. The results obtained by this process seem 
to fully justify the claims of M. Alfonso-Rey- 
noso, the patentee. As illustrating the gen- 
eral method pursued by the inventor and the 
character of the results obtained, the following 
instance is given: A half carcass of lamb was 
hung for several weeks in an atmosphere of com- 
pressed air, and then taken out and cut in quar- 
ters. One quarter was submitted to connoisseurs, 
who pronounced it excellent ; the other was ex- 
posed in a room merely protected from flies by a 
light muslin wrapper. It dried up, but retained 
its natural color ; and, when subsequently cooked, 
was found to be as sweet and agreeable to the 
taste as the other portion which was eaten while 
fresh. Should this process prove to be in truth 
what is claimed for it, then is answered a prob- 
lem which has commanded the attention of in- 
ventors for years. The process is certainly a sim- 
ple one, and could be readily adopted in the meat- 
producing countries. 


| 





Miscellanea. 


ORD WILLIAM PITT LENOX gives 

in his “Celebrities I have known,” from 

which we have formerly quoted, a few anec- 
dotes of Theodore Hook : 


I first became acquainted with Theodore 
Hook at a dinner-party given by the late Richard 
Barham (‘‘ Ingoldsby”’) some fifty years ago, and 
was at once struck with his wit and readiness at 
repartee. Cannon, to whom I have already al- 
luded, was present, and the evening passed off 
delightfully. At a late hour, or rather at an 
early hour in the morning, our host showed some 
signs of weariness, and, being called out of the 
room, his health was proposed and drunk with 
the usual honors. On his return, Hook said : 

‘* We have had the pleasure of drinking your 
health in your absence.” 

‘* And,” replied Barham, ‘it will give me 
great pleasure to drink yours in your absence.” 

After this broad but proper hint, we rose to 
take our departure. 

“You know everything,” 
‘* what’s going on ?” 

‘*T am,” responded Hook, suiting the action 
to the word ; but not before he had invited the 
whole party to dine with him on the following 
Monday. 

I once drove down with him to Epsom ; dur- 
ing the whole journey he kept up a regular run- 
ning fire of pun, anecdote, and improviso. 

‘* Hawes, surgeon,” said he, ‘‘ that reminds 
me of two lines I once made on a saw-bones of 
that name, during the severe frost of 1814: 


said Cannon ; 


‘ Perpetual freezings and perpetual thaws, 
Though bad for Aifs are good for Hawes.’”’ 

As we reached Vauxhall Bridge, I remarked : 

‘Tl wonder if this bridge pays ?” 

‘* Go over it, and you will be Zo//ed,” was the 
reply. 

“So,” said he, addressing the gate-keeper, 
who was very hoarse, ‘‘ you haven’t recovered 
your voice yet ?” 

‘“* No, sir,” the man answered, ‘‘ I’ve caught a 
Sresh cold.” 

‘* But why did you catch a /resh one; why 
didn’t you have it cured ?” 

On we went, from subject to subject, from 
punto pun. The sign of the ‘‘ Three Ravens” 
suggested the reflection, ‘‘ The owner must be 
ravin’ mad.” 

Soon afterward we discerned a party of labor- 
ers employed in sinking a well. 

‘* What are you about ?” inquired Hook. 

‘* Boring for water, sir,” replied a gaping clod. 

‘* Water’s a dore at any time ; besides, you 
are quite wrong—remember the old proverb, 
* Leave we// alone.’” 

‘* Did you see in the paper this morning that 
the Exeter Theatre is burnt down ?” I asked. 

‘* Oh, yes, quite dramatic. Zn¢er a fire; ex- 
zt a theatre.” 

An advertisement of Gowland’s Lotion gave 
my companion an opportunity of saying, ‘I 
wonder why they don’t wash Mount Etna with 
it in the hopes of preventing an eruption.” 

Another instance of the readiness of his wit 
occurs to me: The late Duke of Beaufort, who 
was to have been one of the knights at the Eg- 
linton Tournament, was lamenting that he was 
obliged to excuse himself, on the ground of an 
attack of the gout. 

** How,” said he, ‘‘ could I ever get my poor 
puffed legs into those abominable iron boots ?” 

“It will be quite as appropriate,” replied 
Hook, ‘if your grace goes in your /#s¢ shoes.” 

Again, an illiterate vender of beer wrote over 
his door, ‘‘ Bear sold here.” 
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** Quite right,” said Hook, ‘‘ he means to ap- 
prise us that the article is his own druin.” 

Upon one occasion, when Hook was busily 
employed writing a song for the Fokn Buil/ news- 
paper, he was much annoyed by a fiddler strain- 
ing harsh discords under his window. He threw 
out sixpence to him, at the same time requesting 
him to take his departure, as one scraper at the 
door was sufficient. 

Hook’s exuberance of fun, which was irre- 
pressible, often led him to commit actions and 
indulge in personal satire perfectly unjustifia- 
ble. To give an instance : One day he observed 
a pompous gentleman walking in very grand 
style along the Strand. Instantly leaving his 
companion, he went up to him and said, ‘‘ I beg 
your pardon, sir, but may I ask are you any one 
in particular ?” bowing respectfully, and passing 
on before the astonished magnifico could collect 
himself to give a practical or other answer to the 
query. 


DeEcEMBER Blackwood continues Mr. W. 
W. Story’s “Conversations in a Studio.” 
There are some good hits in the following : 


Belton. We do not exercise the same kind of 
judgment in poetry as in prose. The commonest 
and tritest moral axiom acquires with most per- 
sons a special value if it be put into a rhythmical 
form. 

Mallett. | was very much struck with this in 
reading one of Carlyle’s essays the other day. 
After quoting the following lines of Goethe— 

“ Die Tugend ist has héchste Gut, 
Das Laster weh dem Menschen thut ”— 
he adds, ‘‘ In which emphatic couplet does there 
not, as the critics say in other cases, lie the. es- 
sence of whole volumes such as we have read ?” 
Now I ask you, is there anything in this bald 
couplet—which, literally translated, is, ‘‘ Virtue 
is the highest good—Vice does injury to man "— 
that entitles it to such praise from such a man ? 

Belton. It seems to me utterly flat. 

Mallett. Is it any better than ‘‘ Honesty is 
the best policy,” ‘‘ Hope is the anchor of the 
soul,” ‘‘ All is not gold that glitters,” ‘‘ in which 
lies the essence of whole volumes?” But put 
some of these proverbs into verse and see what a 
different effect they have. For example : 


Virtue is the highest blessing ; 
All that glitters is not gold ; 

Evermore be onward pressing ; 
Oh, be bold—but not too bold ! 


Not unto the swift the race is, 
Nor the battle to the strong ; 

Dear to man are commonplaces ; 
Life is short and art is long. 


Up then when the morning’s pearly, 
Water every feeble germ ; 

’Tis the bird that rises early 
That alone secures the worm. 


Etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 
Belton. Go on—go on, 
Mallett. No, that is quite enough—one might 
** go on forever,” as Tennyson’s ‘‘ Brook” says, 
only— 
Spake full well in ages olden 
One of the Teutonic race, 
Speech is silvern—silence golden ; 
Everything should have its place. 
Least said is the soonest mended ; 
We must give as we would take ; 
And the bow too rudely bended, 
In the end is sure to break. 


Belton. Such noble sentiments in‘such noble 
verse ought to be popular. 

Mailett, 1 anticipate immortality from them. 
Are they not moral, are they not wise—are they 
not intelligible to the meanest intellect—are they 
not apples of gold in plates of silver ? 





Ever place life’s golden apples 
Upon Fortune’s silver plate ; 
Victory crowns the soul that grapples 
Sternly in the toils of Fate. 


Belton. 1 don’t see how the last two lines are 
a seguitur to the first two. 

Mallett. Oh, if you demand meaning, I give it 
up! The poet is not to be judged by such low rules. 
He is above meaning. I will rhyme no more for 
you. So long as you praised me it was all very 
well, but no true poet is ready to accept blame or 
criticism. You ask for meaning ; I do not see 
the absolute necessity of having any meaning. 
For instance, are you not always affected by the 
allusion to little birds going to their nests at 
night ? Does not many a poet, and prose-writer, 
too, for the matter of that, speak with perfect 
seriousness of this, as if it were a fact ? When- 
ever night comes on, and twilight draws her 
‘* gradual, dusky veil” over the world, are you 
not pretty sure that the little birds will be going 
to their nests in half the poems descriptive of 
twilight ? Every one who thinks for a moment 
knows, of course, that birds do not live in nests, 
save female birds while they are hatching their 
young, and then that they do not go there sole- 
ly at night, but remain there all day. Yet by 
poetic license they always have a nest for their 
home at night. The truth is that people do not 
think—"‘ Thinking is nothing but a waste of 
thought,” as one of the Smiths writes in ‘‘ Re- 
jected Addresses.” 


Mr. HAMERTON, in his _“ Notes of Rural 
Life in France,” just from the London press, 
gives one remarkable instance of the low in- 
tellectual character of some of the French 
peasantry : 


Before quitting the peasants, I may tell an 
anecdote which throws some light upon their in- 
tellectual condition. A very intelligent young 
peasant, of a superior class, whom I knew quite 
well, came to see me one day on a little matter 
of business, and was shown into my writing- 
room, where there are a good many books. His 
curiosity was awakened by the sight of these, and 
he began to ask questions. I encouraged him by 
kind answers, and at last he began to inquire 
about my own occupations, which were a very 
strange mystery to him. I tried to make these 
as plain to him as possible, showing him a print- 
ed volume and a volume in manuscript, but here 
I encountered a singular and insurmountabie 
difficulty. When he held the printed volume in 
his hands, he said : ‘‘ You have written this beau- 
tifully, it is as well written as if a bookseller had 
done it, but the other is not so well done, and 
will never be as pretty.” His impression about 
books was that each copy was a manuscript made 
by the bookseller, and he believed that I was one 
of those booksellers who made the manuscripts, 
only I was a sort of amateur, because I did not 
keep a shop. It was impossible to make him 





understand that my rough manuscripts would 
look neat enough in print, and equally impossi- 
ble to make him comprehend that my printed 
works were not beautiful autographs. In a word, 
he had never heard of the invention of printing, 
or did not know what was meant by it. And 
yet the young man was decidedly intelligent in 
all matters connected with his daily life, and had 
about four hundred pounds of his own. 

The pursuit of landscape-painting here, as 
everywhere else, is one of the things which puz- 
zle the uneducated most, and there is really no 
means of making them understand anything 
about it ; their minds are not prepared to receive 
the idea that there is such a thing as fine art. 
Notwithstanding the fine natural aptitude for art 
which distinguishes the French race, the great 
majority of the French people are really igno- 
rant of its existence, except in their little reli- 
gious prints, and the pictures in the churches, 
which seem to them only the same prints on a 
larger scale, the provincial art-galleries having 
really done nothing to enlighten the peasants, 
who do not visit them. 


Contrasted with this singular intellectual 
obtuseness, however, is the following striking 
instance of an educated proprietor-peasant : 


I have selected instances which seemed most 
in accordance with common every-day experi- 
ence ; but I will mention, before concluding it, a 
peasant who is a very remarkable exception, and 
who is known to me personally, for he is a wel- 
come guest at my house whenever he chooses to 
visit it. He belongs really to the true peasant- 
proprietor class ; he cultivates his own land, fol- 
lows the plough himself, wears the blue blouse, 
and is of.a genuine peasant family. Like all the 
superior peasants, he keeps his faZozs separate 
from his French, but speaks both very purely, 
and is not, as others are, limited to a small vo- 
cabulary. The first time I met him was at the 
house of a country squire, where I happened to 
be staying for two or three days. Our host said 
to me one morning: ‘“‘I owe you some apology 
for inviting a peasant to dine and stay all night 
while you are here, but you will find him an in- 
teresting person.” The guest presented himself 
in his blue blouse. His manners were the per- 
fection of good breeding, he was quite at ease, 
took a fair share in the conversation, and soon 
interested me more than any other person pres- 
ent. When we separated the next day, he asked 
my permission to call upon me, and I gave him 
my address, which was at some distance from the 
house where we had met. A few days later he 
paid his call. To my intense amazement he be- 
gan to talk about English literature and English 
newspapers, gave his opinion about the way in 
which several of the leading newspapes in Lon- 
don were conducted, talked about the 77mes, the 
Daily News, the Pall Mall Gazette, etc. In our 
book-literature he had read several of our best 
classic authors in the original and some contem- 
poraries. 
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Strate Cuaritres Arp Assoctation, No. 52 East TwentietH eas 
New York, December 20, 1875. 


To the Editor of Appleton’ Fournal: 


The d d for g 
than this Association is able to supply. 





ding-matter for the inmates of the hospitals and other public institutions is greater 


The many thousands who pass their days friendless and alone in these institutions, eagerly desire something 

to read, while in many a house are stowed away unused and forgotten books, old magazines, and illustrated 

papers, which would give pleasure and benefit to those to whom life is little else than destitution and suffering. 
Will not your readers send what books, old magazines, and illustrated papers, they can spare to the rooms of 


this Association, No. 52 East Twentieth Street, or send a 


Mrs, Francis A. Bartow, Chairman of Committee on Reading-Matter for Hospitals. 


for? Truly yours. 


, Statirig where such packages may be sent 
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